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SPEAKING OF HANDS, gather 
round, fellow clickers, and let’s have 
a session on a_ subject that you 
should all be hep to 

The subject is: Hands and How To 
Handle Them 

Next to portraiture, there is prob- 
ably nothing more expressive of a 
human than a shot of his or her hands 
in action, or in repose 

Study this shot. You don’t see the 
person’s face. But you can almost 
guess what the old fellow looks like by 
his work-worn hands 

Notice what makes it good. 

First, the whole interest is spotted 
where it belongs—on the hands. See 
how the sleeves and the lower part of 
! and let fade 
away. See how the hands are lighted 


the bench are softene 


to bring out the wrinkles and skin tex- 
ture which helps to show that these 
are the hands of an older man who 
has used his hands 

Note, also, that they are doing a 
natural thing. There is nothing to beat 
this quality of naturalism in a good 
picture 

It’s easy to understand, isn’t it? 
When your subject does the thing that 
“comes nacherly” it shows in your pic- 
tures just as vou all know that 
using Ansco Film shows in your pic- 


tures, too! 


PAPERS? 
We've got a fine he-oklet 


waiting for you at = your 
Ansco Dealer's. (Will cost 
you only lic.) It’s the story 
of Ansco’s complete line of 
tells all about 


their properties, processing, and appli- 


photographic papers 


cation. ASK FOR “ANSCO PHOTOGRAPHIC 


PAPERS.” 


Shutterbug’s Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 


It contains information you'll need 
I'll bet 


that all of you shutterbugs who con- 


to improve your printmaking 


tinue to use Ansco products are having 
the time of your lives discovering what 
they do for your picture-taking 
Really, isn’t it wonderful to take 
a shot that excites you and then to see 
it come up in the developer just as fine 


or even finer than you had dared hope? 


Ask frAn SCO film and cameras 


A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
“From Research to Reality” 


That’s the real joy of photography 
—and that, of course, is the real joy 
of using Ansco products. They're good 
—and in ALL weaTHER! Ansco, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation 





HE world today is one big buzz of 

news. Everything that happens from 

Baffin Bay to Little America, from 
Washington, Moscow, Buenos Aires, 
and Calcutta to Grovers Corners and 
Bar-X Ranch, is instantly known to 
everybody who wants to find out about 
it. You see it burst into headlines, type, 
and engravings. You hear it crackle 
along wires and through air waves. You 
watch it happening in the newsreels 
and on television screens. 

To be on the receiving end—to sift, 
absorb, and understand all these mil- 
lions of scraps of information flying 
from every direction daily—is a real 
job, and a most important one. For on 
how well you read and learn this mass 
of news may depend the future safety 
and welfare of our country and our 
world. 

In this special “Key” issue, we have 
collected a kit ef tools to help you un- 
derstand the news better. Of course we 
cannot cover every medium with equal 
thoroughness. But since most of your 
information comes from reading daily 
newspapers and weekly news maga- 
zines, the aim of this article is to give 
you a few tips on how to read the 
news more efficiently. 

Not all newspapers, of course, are 
equally complete and reliable sources 
of news. Some great metropolitan news- 
papers have a high reputation for news 
coverage and impartiality. They have 
their own large and expert staffs of 
Washington and foreign correspondents. 
Such papers as the New York Times, 
New York Herald-Tribune, Baltimore 
Sun, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and 
Christian Science Monitor are repre- 
sentative of the best. It is worth while 
to try to see one of these important 
papers frequently in public libraries. 

Read All About It 

For most students it is more practical 
to read regularly a good daily news- 
paper in your own home town. While 
they are likely to lay less stress on na- 
tional and foreign news, practically all 
carry the reports of one of the major 
news agencies (Associated Press, 
United Press, International News Serv- 
ice). Of course they are essential fo: 
understanding your community and 
state affairs. 

The weekly news magazines, particu- 
larly such classroom magazines as Sen- 
ior Scholastic and World Week, have a 
different function from a daily news- 
paper. They look at important trends 
and problems from a longer range. 
They supply the historical, economic, 
and political background that is often 
missing from the daily paper. They sift 
out the trivial, interpret and explain 
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the significant. A good news magazine 
is a necessary supplement to your daily 
newspaper. 

Some people never read anything in 
a paper but the sports, comics, and the 
headlines. Those are the dessert and 
the spices of the meal. But we should 
never forget the meat, bread, and vege- 
tables of public affairs: the front pages, 
where the main national and foreign 
news appears; the editorials, where 
well-informed editors comment on the 
news and take sides on controversial 
issues; the columns, where journalists 
with a personal style or point of view 
express their opinions. 

Sound journalists build up a profes- 
sional code of responsibility, just like 
good doctors, lawyers, or teachers. The 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, for example, has adopted a series 
of “canons” or ethical rules for journal- 

m, under the general headings: Re- 
ponsibility, Freedom of the Press, In- 
iependence, Truthfulness, Impartiality, 
Fair Play, and Decency. 

Of course these noble words can 
only be demonstrated in daily print. 
But certain sentences from the code are 
noteworthy: “Promotion of any private 
interest contrary to the genéral welfare 
is not compatible with honest journal- 
ism.” “Headlines should be fully war- 
ranted by the contents of the articles 
they surmount.” “Sound practice makes 
clear distinction between news reports 
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and expressions of opinion.” “A news- 
paper should not publish unofficial 
charges affecting reputation or moral 
character without opportunity given to 
the accused to be heard.” 

The first duty of a good newspaper 
is “objectivity’—the fair, impartial, and 
accurate treatment of the obtainable 
facts. The news columns, in other 
words, should be free from opinion or 
bias, so far as the reporters and editors 
can make them. They should be distin- 
guished from the editorials, the col- 
umnists, and signed articles—where it 
is perfectly proper to express opinions 
if they are reasonable in tone and based 
on honest interpretation. 

When news stories or headlines are 
“slanted” or “colored” by propaganda 
for special interests, we have a right to 
object. There are many ways in which 
news may be slanted. One of the com- 
monest is the use of emotionally toned 
words. 


POWER TRUST RAISES RATES 
GOVERNOR DODGES DEBATE 
CHALLENGE 
CIO DRIVES FOR DICTATORSHIP 
IN MAYORALTY ELECTION 


Each of these headlines contains a 
word that conveys an unfavorable im- 
pression to the reader or expresses a 
“glittering generality” without accurate 
meaning. Can you spot them? They are 
not good journalism. (For more help in 
detecting bad logic, see the series of 
editorials, “Keys to Clear Thinking,” in 
Senior Scholastic, March 2 to May 18, 
1949.) 

Every student reader can appraise 
his own newspapers and learn how to 
judge their reliability. Ask yourself 
questions about everything you read, 
see, and hear—questions like these: 
Where does this news story come from 
(dateline and source)? Do the head- 
lines, as well as the body, tell the 
truth? What person or organization 
signs the article or makes any quoted 
statement? 

Who sponsors this radio broadcast, 
or produces this motion picture? What 
is their political, economic, or intellec- 
tual background? Is the story backed 
up by first-hand evidence, or is it just 
vague general assertions? Have I heard 
all sides of the problem? 

Check up all important news from 
more than one source. Try to see or 
hear regularly two or more newspapers, 
magazines, or commentators handling 
the news from different points of view. 
For an interesting book that will 
broaden your grasp-of the subject, look 
up How to Read a Newspaper, by 
Edgar Dale (Scott Foresman & Co.). 
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An Interview with Uncle Sam 


NE of the easiest quiz questions on 
our Federal Government is this: 
How many branches of the Gov- 

ernment are there? The answer, as you 
know, is three—legislative, executive 
and judiciai. 

The Legislative Branch is Congress. 
In a February, 1950, issue we will pub- 
lish a special section on Congress at 
Work. It will contain a complete sur- 
vey of Congress’ organization and 
powers and its colorful history. 

The Executive Branch is the Presi- 
dent, his Cabinet, and the many bu- 
reaus under the President’s control. 

The Judicial Branch is the Supreme 
Court and the various lower Federal 
Courts. 

Here are some questions on the 
Executive and Judicial Branches such 
as we might put to Uncle Sam if we 
could get an interview with him, and 
the answers he might give. 

You may have other questions about 
the Federal Government you'd like to 
put to Uncle Sam. If you do, why not 
write them to The Editors, Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y.? In a future issue we'll 
print some of your questions and 
“Uncle Sam’s” answers. 


1. What are the President’s powers? 


The President is charged with “run- 
ning” the Government. He holds the 


PRESIDENT HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Born May 8, 1884, Lamar, Mo. Took office as 
President April 12, 1945, upon death of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. Elected President No 
vember 2, 1948. Served as U. S. Senator from 
Missouri (1935-45) and as Vice-President (1945). 


title of Chief Executive. His principal 
task, as described in the Constitution 
(Art. II, Sec. 3), is to “take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.” He 
must also approve or reject (veto) 
every law passed by Congress. If the 
President vetoes a bill, it may become 
law anyway if each house of Congress 
passes it again by a two-thirds majority. 

The President is the Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States (although the power to declare 
war rests with Congress). 

The Chief Executive appoints the 
members of his Cabinet, Federal 
judges, ambassadors to foreign coun- 
tries, and hundreds of important Fed- 
eral officials. These appointments must 
be approved by the Senate. 

The President in his annual messages 
reports to Congress on the “state of the 
Union,” including his recommendations 
for legislation. He may also call Con- 
gress into special session when he feels 
it necessary. 

In addition to all this, the President 
is the head of his political party. He 
must try to carry out his party’s pro- 
gram, which he plays an influential part 
in making. 


2. What is the President's “official 
family”? 

The President’s Cabinet (see pages 
6-7) includes the heads of the nine 
Executive Departments, each of which 
is headed by a Secretary. The Cabinet 
advises the President on important 
matters, and the President may give 
directions to his Cabinet Secretaries. 
Usually, however, each Cabinet mem- 
ber is permitted to run his own De- 
partment with a free hand. 

Somewhat closer to the President in 
his “official family” is the White House 
staff. These are the men and women 
who assist the President in his daily 
work. There are three Secretaries to 
the President. They help him keep in 
touch with Congress, the heads of the 
Executive Departments and agencies, 
the press, and the public. 

The President also has a group ot 
men on his staff to help prepare his 
speeches and to work out political and 
official problems. Then there are the 
President’s three military aides, whose 
task is to escort the President en offi- 
cial occasions. A special squad of the 
Secret Service is assigned to guard the 
President against any kind of injury. 





3. What does the Vice-President do? 


Officially the Vice-President has two 
jobs: He presides over the Senate and 
may cast the deciding vote in the case 
of a tie. He succeeds the President if 
the President dies or cannot finish his 
term for some other reason. 

In addition, the Vice-President spends 
much of his time making speeches and 
ittending various ceremonies through- 
out the country and sometimes in for- 
eign countries. In these cases he 
“stands in” for the President, who is 
too busy to attend. Since he is the 
President's political “running mate,” 
the Vice-President often (but not al- 
ways) works closely with leaders of his 
party on strategy in Congress. 


4, How does our Government deal with 
foreign governments? 


Under the Constitution the President 
has the responsibility for our relations 
with foreign countries. But over the 
years and particularly since World 
War II this responsibility has become 
an enormous and complicated one. The 
Secretary, of State and his Department 
have taken on increasing importance as 
a result. The President depends upon 
the Secretary of State to carry out most 
of our foreign policy decisions, once 
they have been made. 

The President has personal represen- 
tatives in every foreign country. In 
most countries these men are ambassa- 
dors who maintain United States em- 
bassies. In smaller countries these men 
are called ministers. They are in charge 
of United States legations. 

To participate in the United Nations, 
the U. S. has a special representative, 
Warren R. Austin. Under Ambassador 
Austin is a staff of State Department 
officials who him. The United 


assist 


VICE-PRESIDENT ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


Born November 24, 1877, Graves County, Ken- 
tucky. Elected November 2, 1948. Served as U. S. 
Senator from Kentucky (1927-49). The terms 
of office of President Truman and Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley expire on January 20, 1953. 


States is a member of every principal 
organ and specialized agency of the 
U. N. (see page 24). 


5. Is there anything wrong with the or- 
ganization of the Government? 


Decidedly, yes. There are many evi- 
dences of overlapping duties, duplica- 
tion of effort, and waste of funds. To 
help correct this a nonpartisan com- 
mission was created by Congress in 
1947. Under the chairmanship of for- 
mer President Herbert C. Hoover, this 
commission worked for two years, in- 
vestigating the Executive Branch and 
making recommendations for reorgani- 
zation. Some of these recommendations 
have now been put into effect. Others 
are being considered. 


6. What are the Federal Courts? 


The Constitution otf the United 
States (Art. III, Sec. 1) says that “the 
judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Con- 
gress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” 

At the present time we have: 

Supreme Court of the United States 
—One Chief Justice and eight Asso- 
ciate Justices (see column three). 

Circuit Courts of Appeals—The 48 
states are divided into ten “circuits,” 
and there is a separate Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia. 
These courts have a total of 65 judges. 

District Courts—The nation is di- 
vided into 92 Federal districts, each 
with one or more district judges. 

Cases normally start in the. District 
Courts. Decisions may be appealed to 
the Circuit Courts, where action ends 
on all but about 1,000 cases a year. 
These go to the Supreme Court. Deci 
sions of the Supreme Court are final. 

There are also other Federal Courts: 

Court of Claims enables persons with 
claims against the Government to bring 
their cases to court. 

Court of Customs hears appeals by 
private citizens who protest the import 
tax placed on their goods. 

Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals hears appeals from the Court of 
Customs or from decisions of the Com- 
missioner of Patents. 

Territorial Courts are the courts of 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and other 
U. S. territories. 


7. What type of cases do the Federal 
Courts handle? 


Federal Courts (as opposed to state 
and local courts) have jurisdiction over 
all cases affected by the U. S. Consti- 
tution or laws and treaties of the U. S. 
They also deal with controversies be- 
tween states or between citizens of dif- 
ferent states, or where the Government 
is a party to the case. 


Supreme Court 
of the 
United States 


Justices are appointed for lite terms 
by the President with approval of the 
Senate. Justices Vinson, Burton, Clark, 
and Minton were named by President 
Truman, the others by President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. Associate Justices are 
listed in order of appointment. 


The Chief Justice 


FRED M. VINSON of Kentucky. 
Born January 22, 1890, Louisa, Ky. 
Took seat October 7, 1946. From 1923 
to 1946, successively Congressman, di- 
rector of war agencies, Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


Associate Justices 


HUGO L. BLACK of Alabama. Born 
February 27, 1886, Harlan, Ala. Took 
seat October 4, 1937. U. S. Senator 
(1927-37). 

STANLEY F. REED of Kentucky. 
Born December 31, 1884, Mason Coun- 
ty, Ky. Took seat January 31, 1938. 
Government lawyer (1929-35), U. S. 
Solicitor General (1935-38). 

FELIX FRANKFURTER of Massa- 
chusetts. Born November 15, 1882, 
Vienna, Austria. Took seat January 30, 
1939. Lawyer, professor, author. 

WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS of state of 
Washington. Born October 16, 1898, 
Maine, Minn. Took:seat April 17, 1939. 
Lawyer, professor, Securities and Ex- 
change Commission chairman (1937- 
39). 

ROBERT H. JACKSON of New 
York. Born February 13, 1892, Spring 
Creek, Pa. Took seat October 6, 1941. 
U.S. Solicitor General (1938-40), U.S. 
Attorney General (1940-41), U. S. 
prosecutor, international war criminal 
trials ( 1945-46). 

HAROLD H. BURTON of Ohio. 
Born June 22, 1888, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. Took seat October 1, 1945. Law- 
yer, mayor of Cleveland (1935-40), 
U. S. Senator from Ohio (1941-45). 

TOM C. CLARK of Texas. Born 
September 23, 1899, Dallas, Texas. 
Takes seat October, 1949. Served in 
Justice Department (1937-45), Attor- 
nev General (1945-49). 

SHERMAN MINTON of Indiana. 
Born October 20, 1890, Georgetown, 
Indiana. Takes seat October, 1949. 
U. S. Senator (1935-41), Circuit Court 
of Appeals judge (1941-49). 

Nore: As soon as a new Supreme 
Court photograph is taken, we will pub- 
lish it. You may then cut it out and 
paste it on the border of this page. 








DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Secretary of State: Dean 
G. Acheson of Connecti- 
cut. Born April 11, 1893, 
Middletown, Conn. Took 
present office January 
21, 1949. Graduate of 
Yale and Harvard Uni- 
versities. Lawyer, held 
high State Deportment 
positions (1941-47) 
Served as a member 
of Hoover Commission. 


The Department of State has grown 
rapidly in importance as the U. S. has 
taken an expanding part in world af- 
fairs. For these enlarged duties the 
State Department has five times as 
many workers and spends 12 times as 
much money as in 1938. 

The Department handles most of our 
relations with other nations and with 
the United Nations. When vitally im- 
portant decisions are made the final 
word usually comes from the President. 
When the President sets policy the Sec- 
retary of State and his Department 
carry it out. 

Countries maintain friendly relations 
with each other by the exchange of 
diplomatic representatives—either am- 
bassadors (in charge of embassies) or 
ministers (in charge of legations). U. S. 
diplomatic representatives their 
staffs make up the Foreign Service. 
Ambassadors and ministers are ap- 
pointed by the President with consent 
of the Senate. 

In addition to our diplomats the 
United States is represented abroad by 
consuls in most of the world’s major 
cities. Consuls assist American business- 


and 


men and travelers abroad. 

The Department of State also has 
a few duties. These include: 
publication of laws passed by Congress 


domestic 


and approved by the President; corre- 
spondence with the states on the rati- 
fication of proposed amendments to the 
Constitution and on the results of the 
Presidential electoral votes; and custody 
of the Great Seal of the U. S. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: John W. Snyder of 
Missouri. Born June 21, 
1896, Jonesboro, Ark. 
Took present office June 
25, 1946. Attended 
Vanderbilt University, 
World War | veteran 
Banker in Government 
service since 1930, War 
Mobilization and Recon- 
version Director (1945) 


The Department of the Treasury is 
Uncle Sam’s financial agent. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue (BIR) 
collects income taxes and other taxes. 

Bureau of Customs collects duties 


Inside the 


(tariffs) on certain goods imported into 
the United States. 

Bureau of the Mint and Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing make our coins 
ind paper money. . 

The Department also has other du- 
ties not directly concerned with money. 

Secret Service protects the President 
and his family and ferrets out criminals 
who make counterfeit money. 

U. S. Coast Guard has peacetime 
duties which include the patrolling of 
U. S. ports against smugglers and oth- 
ers evading Federal law, saving and 
protecting life and property at sea, and 
providing navigational aids to ships 
and planes at sea. In wartime the Coast 
Guard becomes part of the Navy. 

Besides the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, there is also a Treasurer of the 
United States. The signature of the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Georgia Neese Clark, 
appears on every Government check 
and on all new paper money. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary of Defense: 
Lovis A. Johnson of 
West Virginia. Born 
January 10, 1891, Roa- 
noke, Va. Took present 
office March 28, 1949. 
Graduate of University 
of Virginia. Army cap- 
tain in World War | 
Lawyer, American Le- 
gion Commander (1932- 
1933), Assistant Secre- 
tary of War (1937-40). 


Under the National Security Act of 
1947 the armed forces of the United 
States were placed under control of 
Cabinet officer, the Secretary of 
Defense. In 1949 an Act of Congress 
brought still more un‘fication. 

Under the Department of Defense 
there are separate Departments of the 


one 


@ The nine Departments of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet are listed in their order 
of rank. The First Congress in 1789 cre- 
ated the Departments of State, Treasury, 
War (now replaced by Defense), and 
provided for an Attorney General. The 
Department of Justice was created in 
1870. A Post Office existed from early 
days, but the Postmaster General did not 
join the Cabinet unt’! 1829. The Interior 
Department was created in 1849, Agricul- 
ture in 1862. A combined Department of 
Commerce and Labor was set up in 1903. 
In 1913 separate Departments of Com- 
merce and labor were established. 


Army, Navy, and Air Force, each with 
a Secretary. But these Secretaries do 
not sit in the President’s Cabinet. 

Joint Chiefs of Staff—the top officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force plus 
a chairman—make plans for and direct 
the use of our military strength. 

War Council, Munitions Board and 
Research and Development Board are 
each charged with phases of overall 
planning for our national defense. » 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Attorney General: J. 
Howard McGrath of 
Rhode Island. Born No- 
vember 28, 1903, Woon- 
socket, R. |. Took pres- 
ent office August 24, 
1949. Graduate of Bos- 
ton University. Formerly 
R. I. governor, U. S. So- 
licitor Generol, U. S. 
Senator, Democratic No- 
tional Committee head. 


The Department of Justice, under 
the Attorney General, sees that Federal 
laws are enforced. It gives legal advice 
to the President and other Federal of- 
ficials, and represents the Government 
in court. The Solicitor General repre- 
sents the Government in cases before 
the Supreme Court. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(FBI) does Uncle Sam’s detective work. 
The FBI investigates violations of Fed- 
eral laws, particularly spying, sabotage, 
and treason. A new FBI task is check- 
ing loyalty of U. S. employees. 

Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice carries out laws affecting people 
who come to the United States from 
other countries. It also helps these peo- 
ple to become U. S. citizens. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Postmaster General: 
Jesse M. Donaldson of 
Missouri. Born August 
17, 1885, near Shelby- 
ville, Il. Took present 
office November 25, 
1947. Graduate of Shel- 
byville Normal School. 
Taught for four years 
in public schools. Rose 
through ranks of Post 
Office to present post. 
INP 


The Post Office Department operates 
one of the world’s largest businesses. It 
employs more than 500,000 workers, 
operates a fleet of more than 10,000 
trucks, and manages 24,000 buildings. 





Cabinet 


During 1947 it delivered more than 37 
billion pieces of mail 

In addition to its tireless task of de- 
livering letters, postcards, newspapers, 
magazines, books, and packages the 
Department also operates the Postal 
Savings System. This is a Government 
savings bank with branches in most 
post offices, used by people who wish 
to earn interest on small amounts of 
money. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Secretary of the Inte- 
rior: Julius A. Krug of 
Wisconsin. Born Novem- 
ber 23, 1907, Madison, 
Wis. Took present office 
March 18, 1946. Gradu- 
ate of University of Wis- 
consin. Navy lt. Com- 
mander in World War 
11. Public utilities expert, 
War Production Board 
chairman (1944-45). 


“Promote the general welfare”—this 
phrase from the Constitution describes 
in a broad way the aim of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Bureau of Land Management has 
charge of the 413,000,000 acres of 
public lands in the 48 states—about 
one-fifth of the total area of continental 
United States—plus another 365,000,- 
000 acres in Alaska. It also supervises 
the grazing of Federal 
range land. 

Bureau of Reclamation operates in 
17 Western states. It constructs dams 
and reservoirs to make better use of 
our rivers, mainly for irrigation of dry 
lands. 

Bureau. of Mines explores new 
sources of coal, petroleum, iron ore, 
and other underground fuels and min- 
erals. It inspects mines and mining op- 
erations to carry out Federal laws for 
the safety of miners. The Bureau is the 
world’s only commercial producer of 
helium, a gas used in blimps. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs has over- 
sight of 400,000 Indians on 200 U. S. 
reservations and another 33,000 In- 
dians, Eskimos, and Aleuts in Alaska. 
It runs schools, provides medical serv- 
ices, and helps Indians to improve their 
farming and handicraft techniques. 

National Park Service takes care of 
our national parks, monuments, and 
other historic sites, covering a total area 
of 23,000,000 acres. 

Fish and Wildlife Service protects 
our fish, aninals, and birds. 


animals on 


Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions {s Uncle Sam’s link to 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and our Pacific Island posses- 
sions (except those run by the Navy). 

Bonneville Power Administration 
(BPA) and Southwestern Power Admin- 
istration supervise electric power de- 
velopments in the West. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Secretary of Agricul- 
ture: Charles F. Brannan 
of Colorado. Born Au- 
gust 23, 1903, Denver, 
Colo. Took present of- 
fice June 2, 1948. Grad- 
vate of University of 
Denver Law School. 
Lawyer, held numerous 
Government posts 
(1935-44), Asst. Secy. of 
Agriculture (1944-48). 


It is safe to say that every farmer in 
the United States benefits—directly or 
indirectly—from the activities of the 
Department of Agriculture. Experts of 
USDA (as the Departmert is often 
called) are continuously at work de- 
veloping new types of seeds, new meth- 
ods of planting and harvesting, new 
ways to fight crop-killing insects, and 
new kinds of improved fertilizer. 

The results of their work are passed 
on to farmers through thousands of 
USDA publications and employees in 
every county in-the nation. 

Another major job of the Depart- 
ment is the financial help it gives to 
farmers through operation of numerous 
Federal laws. In particular the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
(PMA) handles the complex task of 
“parity” payments and crop quotas. 

Forest Service runs 152 national for- 
Evervthing is done to make the 
best use of our forests and to see that 
they are maintained permanently. 

Rural Electrification Administration 
(REA) makes loans to encourage 
greater use of electricity in farm areas. 

Soil Conservation Service (SCS) has 
made giant strides to stop erosion and 
misuse of our precious topsoil. 


ests 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Secretary of Commerce: 
Charles Sawyer of Ohio. 
Born February 10, 1887, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Took 
present office May 5, 
1948. Graduate of Ober- 
lin Collége and Cincin- 
nati Law School. Army 
major in World War I. 
Lawyer, business ex- 
ecutive, Ambassador to 
te Belgium (1944-45). 
Wide World 


This Department operates in the 
special interest of businessmen, provid- 
ing them with many types of services. 
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Bureau of the Census will be in the 
public eye and on the public doorstep 
in the coming months. Every man, 
woman, and child in the nation will be 
counted in April, 1950, when the Bu- 
reau conducts its ten-year population 
census. The Bureau also collects and 
publishes statistics on agriculture, man- 
ufacturing, employment, and retail and 
wholesale business. 

Patent Office administers the 
which give people the exclusive right 
to manufacture and distribute their in- 
ventions. More than 60,000 new inven- 
tions—from toys to turbines—are sub- 
mitted each year. 

National Bureau of Standards is Un- 
cle Sam’s testing laboratory for research 
in physics, mathematics, chemistry, and 
engineering. The Bureau takes care of 
the “inch” and the “pound”—that is, it 
sets the official standard in the U. S. 
for accurate measurement of length 
and weight. 

Weather Bureau’s work is familiar to 
everyone. Through its nearly 400 local 
offices, it forecasts the course of the 
weather for farmers, foresters, pilots 

. and picnickers. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration 
(CAA) encourages civilian air passen- 
ger and freight services by maintaining 
strict air safety rules, and provides aids 
to air navigation. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey studies 
and charts our coastline and coastal 
waterways. It also studies tides and 
earthquakes. 

Bureau of Public Roads builds high- 
ways in cooperation with the states. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor: Mau- 
rice J. Tobin of Massa- 
chusetts. Born May 22, 
1901, Roxbury, Mass. 
Took present office Au- 
gust 7, 1948. Studied at 
Boston University School 
of Law. Business execu- 
tive (1922-37), mayor 
of Boston (1938-44), 
and governor of Mas- 
sachusetts (1945-46). 


laws 


The Department of Labor has the 
workers of the nation and their working 
conditions as its special interest. It col- 
lects facts and figures about employ- 
ment, mainly through the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS). 

Bureau of Labor Standards sets de- 


* sirable standards for working condi- 


tions and attempts to have them ac- 
cepted as widely as possible. 

Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions enforces Federal laws 
relating to minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours of work. 

Wonrten’s Bureau encourages better 
working conditions for women workers. 

U. S. Employment Service (USES) 
helps workers find available jobs. 








Within the Executive Office 
of the President 

Bureau of the Budget—Assists the 
President in preparing the annual Fed- 
eral Budget, and gives general super- 
vision to carrying out the Budget. 

Central Intelligence Agency {CIA)— 
Collects and studies information of mil- 
itary importance from throughout the 
world. 

Council of Economic Advisers (CEA) 
—Created in 1946 to assist the Presi- 
dent in studying developments in busi- 
ness, labor, and industry, and to make 
recommendations for economic action 
by the Government. 

National Security Resources Board 
(NSRB)—Advisés the President con- 
ceruing war preparedness of industry, 
the armed forces, and civilians. 


Emergency Agencies 
of Executive Branch 

Displaced Persons Commission—As- 
sists and supervises the entry of dis- 
placed persons from Europe into the 
U. S. 

Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion (ECA)—Set up in 1948 to admin- 
ister the American part of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program (ERP), in 
which the U. S. is assisting 17 West- 
ern European nations. 

Office of the Housing Expediter 
(OHE)—Carries out Federal rent con- 
trol regulations. 


Independent Agencies 
of the Executive Branch 


Atomic Energy Commission (AEC)— 
Controls and directs the production of 
atomic energy weapons and the devel- 
opment of atomic energy for peaceful 
uses. 

Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB)—Reg- 
ulates routes and fares of airlines, sets 
air safety standards, investigates air- 
craft accidents, and cooperates with 
other nations in development of inter- 
national air transportation. 

(U. S.) Civil Service Commission 
(CSC)—Examines and selects personnel 
for employment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and directs program of review 
of loyalty of Government employees. 

Export-Import Bank of Washington— 
Provides loans to promote trade be- 
tween the U. S. and foreign countries. 
Communications 

Licenses 


Federal Commis- 
sion (FCC) and _ tele- 
vision stations and supervises certain 


radio 


of their activities; regulates rates and 
services of interstate and foreign com- 
munications by telephone, telegraph, 
cable, and radio. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion (FDIC) individual bank 
deposits up to $5,000 


Insures 


Uncle Sam’s 


* Alphabet 


Agencies” 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Created under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act of 1947 to assist in the settle- 
ment of labor-management disputes. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC)— 
Sets rates for electric power and nat- 
ural gas transmitted from one state to 
another. 

Federal Reserve System (FRS)— 
Twelve FRS banks distributed by re- 
zions throughout the country serve as 
Rnancial agents for the Government 
and provide many fiscal services for 
banks in their regions. The Federal Re- 
serve Board requires benks to keep 
certain reserve funds on hand against 
outstanding loans and enforces other 
regulations which affect banking and 
credit conditions. 

Federal Security Agency (FSA)—Ad- 
ministers Government agencies which 
promote economic and social security, 
educational opportunity, and health. 
These include the: Social Security Ad- 
ministration (old-age benefits); Office 
of Education; Public Health Service 
(under the Surgeon General); and the 
Food and Drug Administration (enfore- 
ing correct labeling and contents of 
foods). 

Federal Trade Commission — Pro- 
motes fair competition between busi- 
nesses by preventing illegal practices in 
interstate trade, such as unlawful price- 
fixing and misleading advertising. 

General Services Administration 
(GSA)—Set up on June 30, 1949, on 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It combines the task of several 
former agencies which kept records 
and bought supplies for the Govern- 
ment. 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA) — Created in 1947 to bring 
“under one roof” practically all Gov- 
ernment activities in financing and con- 
struction of housing 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
(ICC)—One of the oldest independent 
agencies (created 1887), the ICC regu- 
lates interstate transportation (railroads, 
buses, trucks, oil pipe lines, coastal and 
inland shipping). The eleven commis- 
sioners set rates which carriers may 
charge 

(U. S.) Maritime Commission (USMC) 
—Promotes U. S. shipping operated by 
American citizens; grants Federal funds 
(subsidies) for construction and opera- 


tion of ships to meet foreign merchant 
marine competition. 

National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) — Originally created in 1935 
under the National Labor Relations 
(Wagner) Act of 1935, the Board's 
functions were greatly changed under 
the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947. It acts to 
prevent or halt “unfair labor practices” 
by management or labor, to hold hear- 
ings in labér-management disputes, to 
prosecute violations of the 1947 labor 
act, and to conduct elections when 
unions are seeking collective bargain- 
ing rights. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
(RFC)—Provides Government loans to 
farmers and businessmen to help main- 
tain favorable economic conditions 
and to promote greater employment 
and production. 

Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion (SEC)—Protects the public and in- 
vestors against certain practices in the 
sale of stocks and bonds; enforces re- 
quirements under the Securities Ex- 
change Act (1934), calling upon cor- 
porations to give full information on 
stocks offered for sale, and to avoid 
certain dangerous stock practices. 

Selective Service System—Supervises 
registration and enlistment of youn 
men into the armed forces, as Pe sem 
by Congress and the President. 

(U. S.) Tariff Commission—Mainly an 
advisory group to investigate and re- 
port on tariffs and foreign trade as re- 
quested by the President, the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA)— 
Created in 1933 as a new type of 
Government activity, the TVA _pro- 
vides many services in the 41,000 
square miles of the Tennessee Valley. 
Constructs and operates flood-control 
and power dams, distributes electric 
power, produces and distributes ferti- 
lizers and nitrates, aids navigation, pro- 
motes soil and water conservation and 
better farming practices. 

Veterans Administration (VA) — Ad- 
ministers laws for relief or benefit of 
veterans and their dependents. Activi- 
ties include control of pensions, service 
life insurance, hospital care of veter- 
ans, vocational training and readjust- 
ment. More than five billion dollars a 
year are required for veterans’ benefits. 


Agencies Controlled by Congress 

General Accounting Office (GAO)— 
Settles financial claims against the Gov- 
ernment. 

Government Printing Office (GPO)— 
Prints documents, papers, and other 
publications for Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch, and supplies them for 
sale to the public. « 





Who’s Who 
Among U.S. Leaders 


AUL G. HOFFMAN (born 1891) 

is the Administrator of the Eco- 

nomic Cooperation Administration 
(ECA). As such he is the “boss” of the 
multi-billion dollar European Recovery 
Program. Hoffman is on leave of abe 
sence from the Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, of which he has been president 
since 1935. He was born in Chicago. 
Lack of money furced him to interrupt 
his studies at the University of Chi- 
cago. At 20 he became a star sales- 
man for the Studebaker Corporation. 


DAVID E. LILTENTHAL (born 
1899) is chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission (AEC). 
Born in Morton, Illinois, he has always 
been a “fighter.” At De Pauw Uni- 
versity, where he earned his B. A. in 
1920, he came away with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, plus . . . an undefeated rec- 
ord as light heavyweight boxer! In 
1931 he was named director of Wis- 
consin’s Public Service Commission. 
Two years later Mr. Lilienthal became 
co-director (and, in 1941, chairman) 
of the vast Tennessee Valley Authority. 
In November, 1946, he was named 
first chairman of the AEC. 


EDWIN G. NOURSE 1883) 
is chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers (CEA). Born in 
Lockport, New York, he is a year 
younger than his well-known sister, 
novelist Alice Tisdale Hobart. Their 
ancestor, Rebecca Nourse, was a victim 
of the Salem witchcraft trials of 1692. 
After graduation from Cornell and the 
University of Chicago, Dr. Nourse 
taught at a half dozen colleges, special- 
izing in economics. He has also written 
a number of books on this subject. 


GENERAL OMAR N. BRADLEY 
(born 1893) is the chairman of the 
U. S. Joint Chiefs of Staff. In this new- 
ly created post he is the highest-rank- 
ing United States military officer. The 
general was born in Clark, Missouri. 
Bradley was graduated from West Point 
in 1915. His fighting career reached its 
climax when he took command of more 
than one million Gis who made up the 
Twelfth Army Group in World War 
II. Appointed chief of the Veterans 
Administration in 1945, he performed 
a thorough reorganization job. He was 
Army Chief of Staff from January, 
1948, until taking his present post. 

GENERAL OF THE ARMY DOUG. 
LAS MacARTHUR (born 1880) is the 
Supreme Allied Commander in Japan. 


(born 


As such, he is in complete charge of 
carrying out the occupation policies in 
this former enemy country. He was 
born in Arkansas, and is the son of a 
Civil War hero who later became Army 
Chief of Staff. MacArthur's four-year 
scholastic average of 98.14 at West 
Point is an all-time high. At the out- 
break of World War II he directed the 
defense of the Philippines. In March, 
1942, he went to Australia and led the 
Allied land offensive against the Japan- 
ese. 


JOHN J. McCLOY (born 1895) be- 
came on July 1, 1949, the first civilian 
U. S. High Commissioner for Germany. 
A native of Philadelphia, he was edu- 
cated as a lawyer at Amherst and Har- 
vard. During World War I he served 
as artillery captain and after the war's 
remained with the occupation 
forces in Germany. A Republican, he 
was named Assistant Secretary of War 
by the late President Roosevelt in 1940. 
From 1947 to 1949 he was president 
of the United Nations World Bank. 


WARREN R. AUSTIN (born 1877) 
is the United States Representative at 
the Seat of the United Nations. He 
was appointed to this post, with the 
rank of Ambassador, by President 
Truman in June, 1946. A native of Ver- 
mont, he studied law and practiced in 
his home state and in Washington for 
many years. He served as United States 
Senator from Vermont from 1931 to 
1946. 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
(born 1884) is chairman of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights of the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council, 
and a member of United States delega- 
tion to the General Assembly. She was 
married to the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1905 and actively as- 
sisted him throughout his career, travel- 
ing widely in war and peace. Mrs. 
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Roosevelt has always taken a great in- 
terest in civic and youth problems. 


CHARLES ERWIN WILSON (born 
1890) is the president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. This corporation is the largest 
manufacturer of automobiles in the 
world. It also produces a myriad of 
other types of equipment. The man 
who heads this gigantic enterprise was 
born in Minerva, Ohjg. His father was 
a school principal and his mother a 
teacher. Wilson was graduated from 
Carnegie Institute of Technology as an 
electrical engineer. After joining Gen- 
eral Motors in 1919, he rose fast, and 
was named president in 1940. 


HENRY FORD Il 1917) is 
the young president of the _billion- 
dollar, family-owned Ford Motor Com- 
pany. He is the grandson of Henry 
Ford, the founder of the Ford automo- 
tive empire. Henry II was born in De- 
troit. He was graduated from Yale in 
1940. The next year he enlisted in the 
Navy. He was returned to civilian life 
in 1943 to help direct the war-géared 
Ford plants. 

WILLIAM GREEN (born 1873) is 
the president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor (AFL). His organization 
has a membership of about 7,000,000 
workers. Green was born in the min- 
ing village of Coshocton, Ohio. His 
father was an English miner. Young 
Bill wanted to become a Baptist min- 
ister, but his father’s earnings were 
not sufficient to keep him in school. At 
18 he was elected to his first union 
office—secretary of a miners’ local. 
He has been AFL president since 1925. 

PHILIP MURRAY (born 1886) is 
the president of the 6,000,000-strong 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). He was born in Scotland, the 
son of a coal miner. Philip was only six 
when his father took him to hisfirst 
union meeting. In 1902 his family 
came to America. Philip, then 16, got 
a job in the coal mines. He _ rose 
steadily in union ranks to his present 
post, to which he was elected in 1940. 
He is also president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, one of the 
largest CIO unions. 


(born 
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is Prime Minister of Great Britain. 

As leader of the British Labor 
(Socialist) party he led the “revolution 
by ballot” which in July, 1945, swept 
the Laborites into power. A native of 
London, Attlee is an Oxford graduate, 
His early years were spent in the prac- 
tice of law, in social work, and in teach- 
ing. He joined the Labor party in 1908. 
Though a pacifist Attlee volunteered in 
World War I and*was severely wounded. 
In 1921 he was elected to Parliament, 
and he became leader of the Labor op- 
position in the House of Commons in 
1935. During World War II he held 
many important posts in the all-party 
Churchill War Cabinet. 


Crime ATTLEE (born 1883) 


WINSTON CHURCHILL (born 
1874) is the former Prime Minister of 
Great Britain. “Winnie” headed the 
British government during the crucial 
years of World War II. Part American 
he is the son of Lord Randolph Church- 
ill, Conservative statesman, and of Jen- 
nie Jerome, a noted American beauty. 
Churchill was educated at the fashiop- 
able Harrow School and at Sandhurst 
(Britain’s West Point). In his early 
years he was a soldier and war corre- 
spondent. During World War I he was 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Navy). In 
the 1930s he was among the first British 
public figures to warn against Nazi ag- 
gression. In May, 1940, Churchill be- 
came Prime Minister and held that 
office through the war years until 1945. 


SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS (born 
1889) is Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (similar to our Secretary of the 
Treasury). To be in charge of money 
in a semi-bankrupt Britain today re- 
quires great skill and resourcefulness. 
And that’s what Sir Stafford possesses. 
Born in Parmoor Manor, the son of a 
distinguished lawyer and statesman, he 
studied chemistry at University College, 
London. In 1912 he turned to law as a 
career and became a highly successful 
lawyer. As a sort of trouble-shooter for 
Churchill he was sent to Russia as am- 
bassador in 1940, and to India as special 
envoy in 1942. His proposals eventually 
led to the granting of Indian independ- 
ence. 
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Who’s Who 
in Other Lands 


ERNEST BEVIN (born 1881) is the 
British Secretary of Foreign Affairs (an 
office similar to that of our Secretary of 
State). He was born in a poor family 
and both his parents died before he was 
six. At 11, after a very brief schooling, 
he was hired out to a farmer for a wage 
of 12 cents a week. Later the future 
Foreign Secretary worked as a dish- 
washer, street car conductor, and truck 
driver. In 1910 Bevin organized the 
Dockers’ Union, and a few years later, 
the Transport and General Workers’ 
Union—which became the world’s larg- 
est union. He was elected to Parliament 
in 1940 and served in Churchill's War 
Cabinet. 


ANTHONY EDEN (born 1897) is 
Churchill's second-in-command in Brit- 
ain’s Conservative party. He earned 
world renown by his unswerving oppo- 
sition to Britain's “appeasement” of 
Hitler during the late 1930s. Eden was 
born at Windlestone Hall, and studied 
at Eton and Oxford, where he was grad- 
uated with high honors in 1922. A year 
later he was elected to Parliament. In 
1935, while only 38, he was named Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs—the youngest 
person to hold that post since 1851. He 
resigned in 1938 in protest against the 
Munich agreement with Hitler and 
Mussolini. Eden later served as Foreign 
Secretary from 1940 to 1945. 


HENRI QUEUILLE (born 1884) is 
the Premier of France. The gentleman’s 
difficult name is pronounced ku-YE. 
American correspondents in Paris have 
settled on calling him “Kelly.” Born in 
Neuvic d’Ussel, he studied medicine in 
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Paris, but later gave up his practice as 
physician to become mayor of his native 
town. In the course of his political ca- 
reer he has held posts in 23 French 
cabinets. He is 2 member of the Radical 
Socialist party. Queuille has headed the 
coalition government of middle-of-the- 
road parties since September, 1948. 


CHARLES DE GAULLE (born 
1890) is a French general and political 
leader. He heads the political movement 
called “Rally of the French People.” He 
was born in Lille, the son of a philoso- 
phy professor, and was educated at St. 
Cyr (the French West Point). He served 
gallantly in World War I. The six-foot- 
four-inch general organized and led the 
Fighting French forces (after the capit- 
ulation of France in 1940) and in 1944 
returned in triumph to a liberated Paris. 
He served as President of the Provi- 
sional French Government until Janu- 
ary 20, 1946. He then resigned in pro- 
test against the terms of the new French 
constitution. After this he organized 
the Rally of the French People, a right- 
ist movement which looks to De Gaulle 
as the political saviour of France. 


JOSEPH STALIN (born 1879) is the 
Premier and generalissimo of the Soviet 
Union. He is also head of the Commu- 
nist party and as such is the dictator of 
Russia. His real name is Dzhugashvili. 
He was born in Gori, a small town in 
Georgia, the son of a shoemaker. His 
ambition to become a priest was thwart- 
ed when he was expelled from the sem- 
inary as a dangerous agitator. Stalin 
became a Bolshevik (Communist) in 
1903. All told he spent 20 years in un- 
derground revolutionary work, was re- 
peatedly exiled to Siberia. He always 
managed to escape. After the death of 
Lenin (founder of the Soviet govern- 
ment) in 1924 Stalin rose to power by 
purging all opposition. 


ANDREI Y. VISHINSKY (born 
1883) is the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
ot the Soviet Union. A native of Odessa 
he comes of a middle-class family. He 
studied law in his youth. During the 
1917 revolution he sided with the Men- 
sheviks (moderate Socialists) against 
the Bolsheviks (Communists). But after 
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the latter came to power, he switched 
his allegiance. Vishinsky first came into 
the limelight in 1936-38 as prosecutor 
at the Moscow purge trials which con- 
demned to death scores of prominent 
Soviet leaders. In 1940 Stalin named 
him Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
and in March, 1949, appointed him 
Foreign Minister. 


VYACHESLAV M. MOLOTOV 
(born 1890) is First Deputy Premier of 
the Soviet Union. The son of a store 
employee, he was born in Kugara. His 
family name is Scriabin. He studied en- 
gineering and, while a student, joined 
the Bolsheviks. A loyal lieutenant of 
Stalin’s, he was named Premier in 1930 
but yielded the premiership to his “boss” 
in 1941. As Foreign Minister, Molotov 
attended all the Big Four conferences 
during the last war. On March 4, 1949, 
he was replaced as Foreign Minister by 
Andrei Y. Vishinsky but retained his 
membership in the all-powerful Polit- 
buro (top committee of the Communist 
party). 


CHIANG KAI-SHEK (born 1888) is 
President of China. He was born in Chi- 
kow, the son of a wine merchant. After 
military training he joined the revolu- 
tionary party of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
founder of the Chinese republic. Dr. 
Sun entrusted him with the task of or- 
ganizing an army to defeat the reaction- 
ary war lords. By 1928 Chiang succeed- 
ed in establishing a new national re- 
gime. In the vears that followed he led 
his country’s resistance to both Japanese 
and Communist aggressions. He went 
into temporary retirement on January 
21, 1949, but later resumed military 
leadership of the Chinese Nationalist 
forces in the fight against the Chinese 
Communists. 


MAO TSE-TUNG (born 1893) is the 
chairman of the Chinese Communist 
party. A native of Hunan province, he 
comes of a peasant family. He is a 
teacher by profession. In 1921 he 
helped found the Chinese Communist 
party. With other Communist leaders 
Mao formed the first “Chinese Soviet” in 
Hunan in 1927. Pursued by Chiang Kai- 


shek’s forces, Mao and his followers next 


moved northward in their famous “Long 
March” to Yenan, where they remained 
entrenched from 1934 on. During the 
civil war that followed, the Communists 
won more and more territory from the 
Nationalists. In the part of China now 
under Communist control Mao Tse-tung 
is the political “boss.” 


ALCIDE DE GASPERI (born 1881) 
is the Prime Minister of Italy. The son 
of a minor government official, he was 
born in Trento, an Italian town in the 
South Tyrol which was at the time un- 
der Austrian rule. After graduation from 
the University of Vienna, he edited an 
Italian-language newspaper. In 1911 he 
was elected to the Austrian Parliament. 
His political activity led to his arrest 
four times by the Austrians. After that 
war (and the transfer of his native town 
to Italy), he was jailed twice by the 
Fascist leader Mussolini. De Gasperi is 
the leader of the middle-of-the-road 
Christian Socialist party. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU (born 
1889) is the Prime Minister of the Re- 
public of India. A native of Allahabad, 
he is the son of one of India’s most dis- 
tinguished lawyers. He was educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge University in 
England. Upon his return to India he 
joined the independence movement 
headed by Mahatma Gandhi. For these 
activities Nehru served seven terms in 
jail. He succeeded Gandhi as leader of 
the National Congress party in 1942. 
On August 15, 1947, when India gained 
its independence from Britain, Nehru 
became India’s first Prime Minister. 


PIUS XII (born 1876) is the Pope 
and, as such, the spiritual leader of the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the 
world. His Holiness comes of an aristo- 
cratic Italian family. He is a native of 
Rome, and his name at birth was Euge- 
nio Pacelli. He earned his doctorate in 
theology, philosophy, and law at Capra- 
nica College in Rome and was ordained 
a priest in 1899. In May, 1917, with a 
new title, Archbishop of Sardis, he was 
sent as Papal Nuncio to Bavaria and 
Germany and remained there for three 
years. He was made a Cardinal in 1929. 
For 10 years thereafter Cardinal Pacelli 


served as Secretary of State to the Holy 
See. Then on March 2, 1939, he was 
elected Pope by the College of Cardi- 
nals. 


JUAN PERON (born 1896) is Presi- 
dent of Argentina. He was born in the 
southern part of the country, the son of 
a well-to-do rancher. Educated at the 
Army’s Military Academy, he became a 
sublieutenant at 18. By 1943 he was a 
colonel and leader of the GOU (Group 
of United Officers). The same year the 
GOU staged a “palace revolution” and 
ousted President Ramon Castillo. Under 
the new regime Colonel Peron became 
the political “boss” of the country. He 
ruthlessly repressed all political opposi- 
tion. In 1945 he was elected President. 
His enemies accuse him of being a dic- 
tator. 


LOUIS S. ST. LAURENT (born 
1882) is Prime Minister of Canada. He 
was born in the province of Quebec. His 
father was French-Canadian, and his 
mother was of Irish descent. “I didn’t 
know until I was ten,” he has said, “that 
all fathers didn’t speak French and all 
mothers English.” He gave up a distin- 
guished career as an attorney to enter 
politics in 1941. A member of the Lib- 
eral party he was invited to join Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s cabi- 
net. He became Prime Minister in No- 
vember, 1948, upon King’s retirement. 
His Liberal party won a sweeping vic- 
tory in the 1949 national elections. 


DAVID BEN-GURION (born 1886) 
is the Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defense of the new nation of Israel. He 
was born in Plonsk, Poland, the son of 
an attorney. His family moved to Turk- 
ish-ruled Palestine in 1906. Four years 
later he became editor of a Labor party 
publication. During World War I he 
helped create the Jewish Legion that 
served with the British army in Pales- 
tine. He helped organize a similar outfit, 
the Jewish Brigade, during World 
War II. Between wars he held the office 
of chairman of the Jewish Agency in 
Palestine. 


JOSIP TITO (born 1890) is officially 
Prime Minister but actually dictator of 
Yugoslavia. His real name is Josip Broz. 
He was born near Zagreb, the son of a 
poor Croatian blacksmith. Conscripted 
into the Austrian army during World 
War I, he deserted to the Russians. 
Later he became an agent for the Com- 
munist International. Tito returned to 
Yugoslavia during World War II to or- 
ganize the Partisans. At Russia’s insist- 
ence the Allies recognized him as head 
of the Yugoslav government. He set up 
a Communist regime in Yugoslavia, but 
last year refused to bow to Moscow’s 
dictation. He has since been denounced 
by Stalin as an “enemy of the Soviets.” 
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The Nations of the World 


@ The information in these pages Is based mostly on material 
in The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1948, brought up to date from 
latest developments in the news. A word about the column 
headed “United Nations”: Fifty nati d the U. N. Char- 
ter at San Francisco. Poland, whose postwar government was 
not yet recognized by all major nations, signed later as the 
fifty-first charter member. The membership applications of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Outer Mongolia, and R i 

were rejected by a majority of the Security Council because 
they were not judged “peace-loving nations.” The applications 
of Austria, Ceylon, Finland, Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Korea, 
Nepal, and Portugal have been vetoed by Russia. Where a 
blank appears, the nation has not applied for U.N. membership. 
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COUNTRY 


POPULATION 
Latest est 


12,164,631 


AREA 


sq. miles 


49,355 


CAPITAL 


Prague 


FORM OF 
GOVERNMENT 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


HEADS OF STATE 


President 
Klement Gottwald 


PRINCIPAL 


grains, beets, beer, munitions, 





textiles, glass, paper, furni 





4,045,232 


16,376 


Copenhagen 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Frederik 1X 
Pr. Min. Hans Hedtoft 


dairy products, bacon, fish, 
hinery, iron, chemical 








2,120,058 


19,332 


Ciudad 
Trujille 


Republic (dicta- 
torial regime) 


President Rafael Leonidas 
Trujille y Molina 


suger, cacao, coffee, rice, 
corn, tobacco 





3,089,078 


175,855 


Quito 


Republic 


President — 
Galo Plaza Lasso 


light wood, silver, petroleum, rice, 
cereals, fruits, cocoa 





19,090,448 


386,198 


Cairo 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Farouk | 


cotton, vegetables, dates, 
grapes, sugor, cement, pottery 





2,018,895 


13,173 


San 
Salveder 


Republic (ruled 
by junte) 


Major Oscar Osorio 


coffee, gold, sugar, balsam, corn, 
beons, rice, tobacco 








15,000,000 


350,000 


Addis 
Aboba 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


Emperor 
Haile Selassie | 


cotton, sugar cane, dates, coffee, 
hides, skins 





3,887,217 


117,975 


Helsinki 


Republic (in 
Seviet orbit) 


Pres. Juho K. Paasikivi 
Pr. Min. Karl Lagerholm 


timber, paper, iron, machinery, 
textiles, furs, rye, barley 





40,518,884 


212,689 


Paris 


Republic 


President Vincent Auriol 
Pr. Min. Henri Queville 


grains, fruits, fish, wine, perfume, 
toeal, 





coal, iron, textiles, 





66,003,712 


143,200 


Bonn (West- 
ern Zones) 


Republic 


Chancellor 
Kenrad Adenaver 


cool, iron, machinery, steel, grains, 
tobacco, fruits 





7,335,675 


51,182 


Athens 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Paul |; Pr, Min. 
Alexander Diomedes 


wheat, rye, barley, cats, tobacco, 
olives, fruits, iron, zinc 


member 





3,706,205 


45,452 


Guatemala 
City 


Republic 


Prasident 
Juan Jose Arevalo 


coffee, bananas, sugar, beans, corn, 
chicle gum, minerals 


charter 
member 





3,000,000 


10,204 


Port-av- 
Prince 


Republic 


President 
Dumarsais Estime 


coffee, cotton, sugar, bananas, 
cocoa, tobacco, molasses 


charter 
member 





1,200,542 


444i 


2 hii 





Pp 


President 
Tiburcio Carias Andino 


bonanas, hardwoods, coconuts, 
coffee, tobacco 


charter 
member 





9,316,613 


35,902 


Budapest 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Le oait 


President Arpad S 


grains, potat suger beets, 





Pr, Min. Lajos Dinnyes 


bauxite, coal, flour, sugar 


entry 
rejected 





121,474 


39,709 


Reykjavik 


Republic 


President 
Sveinn Bjornsson 


potatoes, turnips, hay, codfish, 
herring 


odmitted 
1946 





300,000,000 


1,200,000 


New Delhi 


Republic (in Br. 
c ealth) 


Prime Minister 





Pandit J herlal Nehru 


steel, iron, tea, textiles, gold, 
silver, grains, diamonds 


charter 
member 





$5,710,000 


218,365 


Jogiokarta 


Republic 


Pres. Achmed Soekarno 
Pr. Min. Mohammed Hatta 


tin, oil, rubber, rice, maize, suger, 
soy beans, tobacco 





17,000,000 


628,000 


Teheran 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Shah Mohammed 
Riza Pohlevi 


oil, timber, wool, rugs, wheat, rice, 
drugs, tobacco, gums, fruits 





4,611,350 


Bagdod 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Feisal I! 


oil, wool, skins, dates, wheat, 
barley, rice, cotton, millet 





2,953,452 


27,137 


Dublin 


Republic 


Pres. Sean T. O'Kelly 
Pr. Min. John A. Costello 


grains, potatoes, turnips, sugar 
beets, bacon, butter, textiles 





1,000,000 


5,500 


Hakirya 


Republic 


Pres. Chaim Weizmann 
Pr. Min. David Ben-Gurion 


citrus fruit, wine, olives, grapes, 
wheat, potash 





45,646,000 


116,235 


Republic 


Pres. Luigi Einaudi 
Prem. Alcide de Gasperi 


textiles, machinery, macaroni, 
grains, grapes, olives 





74,798,517 


147,611 


Tokyo 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


Emperor Hirohito 
Premier Shigeru Yoshida 


silk, grains, tea, tobacco, textiles, 
poper, pottery, leather 





340,000 


34,750 


Amman 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King Abdullah 
ibn Hussein 


phosphates, potash, wool, wheat, 
fruit, meat 





24,326,327 


85,246 


Seoul 


Republic 


President Syngman Rhee 
(southern Korea) 


silk, rice, barley, wheat, 
tobacco, beans 





1,160,000 


3,600 


Beirut 


Republic 


President Sheikh 
Beshara al-Khoury 


fruits, tobacco, siik, cotton 





1,500,000 


43,000 


Monrovia 


Republic 


President 
William V. S. Tubman 


crude rubber, fiber, rice, coffee, 
suger 





12,197 


Vaduz 


Principality 


Prince Franz Joseph 1! 


wheat, wine, fruit, leather, 
pottery, cotton goods 





281,572 


999 


Luxemburg 


Grand Duchy 


Grand Duchess 
Charlotte 


oats, potatoes, wine, iron, steel, 
beer, leather, textiles 





19,653,552 


Mexico City 


Republic 


President 
Miguel Aleman 


oil, metals, corn, rice, sugar, 
sisal, wheat, coffee, tobacco 





19,242 


Monaco 


Principality 


Prince Rainier tl 


revenue comes mostly from tourists 





9,082,900 








Rabat 


French-Spanish 





Protectorate 





Sultan Sidi Mohammed 
ben Youssef 


eggs, poultry, hides, wool, 
beans, almonds, leather, carpets 

















COUNTRY 


Tribhub Bir Bikrom 





jute, rice, grain, hides, wheat, 
drugs 





9,542,659 


Queen Juliana 
Pr. Min. Willem Drees 


cereals, suger beets, dairy products, 
meat, ships, machinery, textiles 





1,793,225 


Prime Minister 
Peter Fraser 


wool, meat, tallow, pelts, dairy 
products 





1,122,000 


President 
Victor M. Roman y Reyes 


gold, coffee, hides, mahogany, 


bananas, sugar cane 





3,123,338 


King Hoockon Vil 


timber, fish, metals, grains, 
metal works, machinery, paper 





900,000 


Marshel Choy Bal-ean 


millet, rye, wheat, meat, woel, 
hides, furs 





70,000,000 


Prime Minister 
Uequet Ali Khon 


jute, cotton, wheat, rice, fiber, 
tea, oll seeds 





641,000 


28,576 


President 
Danie! Chonis 


benanas, cacao, coffee, coconuts, 
timber, meet 





1,182,877 


187,006 


President 
Federico Chaves 


tebeecco, cotton, meat, oranges, 





7,271,654 


482,258 


Pres. General 
Manvel Odrie 





18,846,800 


115,600 


Republic 


President 
Elpidio Quirino 





23,929,757 


121,131 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


President 
Bolesiaw Beirvt 


rye, wheat, barley, coal, iron, timber 





8,222,569 


Republic (dicto- 
torial regime) 


Pres. A. O. de F. Carmona 
Premier A. de O. Sclezer 


wines, cork, wheot, maize, cote, 
borley, rice, olive oll, sardines 





16,409,367 


Republic (Soviet 
Satellite) 


Premier 
Petru Groze 


wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, 
wine, fruit, oll, flour 





12,100 


Republic 


Two regents elected 
every six months 


wine, meat, building stone 





6,000,000 


350,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Ibn-Soud 


dates, wheat, barley, oil, fruit, 
hides, wool, gum, clocks 





25,877,971 


195,504 


Nominal Monarchy 
(dictatorial regime) 


Generalissimo 
Francisco Fronce 


wine, grains, olives, grapes, citrus 
fruit, onions, almonds, flax 





6,763,685 


173,378 


Constitutionel 
Monarchy 


King Gustev V 


timber, pulp, paper, rayon, steel, 
machinery, textile 





4,265,703 


15,944 


Republic 


Pres. (elected lly) 


dairy products, wine, meat, watches, 





Ernst Nobs 


sitks, cottons, instruments 








2,860,411 


73,587 


Republic 


Premier 
Hashem el-Atassi 


oil, tobacco, fruit, olives, grapes, 
leather, wool, wine, silk 





15,718,000 


200,148 


Constitutional 
Monarchy 


King 
Phumibol Aduldet 


rice, rubber, coconuts, tobacco, 
pepper, cotton 





18,860,222 


296,107 


Republic 


President 
Ismet Inony 


tobacco, cereals, olive oil, wool, 
silk, figs, nuts, gums 





Constituent 
Soviet Republic 


Same os USSR 


wheat, suger beets, oil seeds, 
coal, iron, chemicals, dyes 





11,258,858 


472,494 


British 
Dominion 


Prime Minister 
Daniel F. Malan 


gold, diamonds, coal, copper, tin, 
cotton, corn, wheat 





193,200,000 


8,708,070 


Communist 
dictotorship 


Premier Generalissimo 
Joseph V. Stalin 


wheat, timber, cereals, coal, iron, 
steel, gold, oll, machinery 





50,015,000 


94,279 


King George Vi 
Pr. Min. Clement Attlee 


coal, food products, whiskey, ale, 





ships, textiles, steel, ch 





148,527,000 


3,022,387 





President 
Harry $. Truman 


avtomobiles, rolling stock, steel, 
oil, coal, cotton, textiles, grains 





2,202,936 


72,153 


Republic 


President 
luis Batlle Berres 


meat, wool, hides, corn, wheat, 
rice, tobacco, textiles, wines 





1,025 


0.16 


Holy See 


Supreme Pontiff 
Pivs XII 





3,850,771 


Republic (ruled 
by junta) 


Lt. Col. Carlos Delgado 
Cholboud 


coffee, oil, cacao, hides, rubber, 
beons 





19,510,000 


Provisionol 


Chief of State 
Bao Doi 


rice, rubber, corn, coal, fish, 
tea, tin, cement 





3,500,000 


Absolute 
Monarchy 


King Seif el-islam 
Ahmed 


mecha coffee, goat skins, meat 








15,324,500 











Republic (Com- 





munist dictatorship) 


Premier Marshal Josip 
(Broz) Tite 





wheat, barley, rye, oats, meat, 
timber, copper, coal, iron 











A Dictionary of Current Political and Economic Terms 


What 


dministration—the Executive Branch 
of the Government; the President, 
his Cabinet, and close advisers. 

agenda—the list of items to be discussed 
and acted upon at a meeting. 

aggression--an unprovoked attack by 
the armed forces of one country on 
another. 

anarchism--a political way of life which 
favors the abolition of all forms of 
government. 

arbitration—the settlement of a dispute 
by the decision of an outside person, 
both sides having previously agreed 
to accept the decision. 

armistice—an agreement between two 
warring sides to stop fighting for at 
least a temporary period while final 
peace terms are worked out. 

Australian ballot—a_ ballot commonly 
used in democratic countries, adopted 
from Australia. It is a printed ballot 
listing all candidates in a given elec- 
tion. 

autonomous—independent, self-govern- 
ing. 


alance of power—an interplay of 

forces in international politics where- 
by a third nation forms an alliance 
with the weaker of two opposing na- 
tions or groups in order to prevent 
the stronger power from obtaining 
complete domination. 

balance of trade—a comparison between 
a country’s exports and imports. The 
balance is “favorable” if exports ex- 
ceed imports, “unfavorable” if the re- 
verse is true. 

Big Five--a popular term applied to the 
five major Allied powers in World 
War IJ—the United States, Britain, 
Russia, France, and China. Big Four 
—these nations without China. 

bilateral agreement—a two-sided agree- 
ment; an agreement between two per- 
sons or two countries. 

bill—a proposal being considered by a 
legislative body. 

bipartisan—approved by two _ political 
parties, or including representatives 
of two political parties—especially 
U. S. bipartisan foreign policy. 

bloc—1. a group of legislators (not nec- 
essarily of the same party) working 
together to achieve a common goal, 
for example the farm bloc of Con- 


gressmen from rural areas. 2. a com- 
bination of states pursuing the same 
policy, for example the Soviet bloc 
(Russia and her neighbors). 

bourgeoisie—a French term for middle 
class, used in English to mean prop- 
erty owner, small businessman, shop- 
keeper, as distinguished from the 
proletariat (see page 17). 

budget—an estimate of expected ex- 
penses and income over a given pe- 
riod of time. 

bureaucracy—a term, usually critical, 
applied to government bureaus and 
their officials, particularly where “red 
tape” and complicated procedures are 
involved. 

by-election—a special election to fill a 
vacancy in a legislative body due to 
the death or resignation of a member. 


Australian ballot 


apital—1. the city in which the seat 

C of government is located. 2. wealth 
saved from income and used in the 
production of goods and services. 

capitalism—see pages 19-20. 

center—a term applied to the middle-of- 
the-road political parties, as distin- 
guished from left and right (see pages 
16 and 17). 

charter—in a broad sense, constitution 
or fundamental law, for example: the 
Charter of the United Nations; also, 
a license to do something. 

civil rights—rights granted to the indi- 
vidual by the state to protect him 
against abuses by the government. 

closed shop—a plant in which only union 
members may be employed. 

coalition—a temporary combination or 
alliance of political parties for the 
purpose of electing candidates, form- 
ing a united government, or passing 
or defeating certain legislation. 

collective bargaining — negotiations re- 
garding wages and conditions of em- 
ployment carried on between an em- 
ployer and his workers organized as a 


’s the Good Word? 


group (i. e. union), as distinguished 
from negotiations carried on by indi- 
viduals. 

Cominform — Communist Information 
Bureau, an organization composed of 
representatives of Communist parties 
of several European countries to su- 
pervise Communist activities in those 
countries. 

Commonwealth—1. a group of states 
united by a common allegiance, for 
example: British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 2. any politically organized 
people, hence, a state, for example: 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

communism—see pages 19-20. 

concession—a right or privilege (usu- 
ally economic) which is granted by a 
government or group. 

conciliation—an attempt to settle a dis- 
pute through the friendly advice of 
an outside person. 

confidence, vote of—a vote of approval 
by a legislative body of a policy of a 
cabinet; vote of no confidence—disap- 
proval by a majority in a legislative 
body of a policy of a cabinet. In 
countries under a parliamentary sys- 
tem (see p. 17), a vote of no confi- 
dence results in the resignation of a 
cabinet and election of a new parlia- 
ment. 

conservative—a person generally op- 
posed to political or social change, 
who desires to “conserve” (i. e. keep) 
everything essential and valuable in 
a nation’s past. 

constituent assembly—a meeting of a 
group, usually elected by the people, 
to write or rewrite a constitution. 

currency—money; any medium of ex- 
change (coin or paper). 

customs—a tax on goods imported into 
a country. 


e facto—Latin for in fact; actually; 
pertaining to a condition of affairs 
actually existing, in distinction from a 
de jure situation. 

de jure—Latin for legal or legally; by 
right, according to law. A de jure sit- 
uation is one based on law or right, as 
distinguished from de facto, one 
based on actual fact but doubtful le- 
gality. Usually used in regard to rec- 
ognitien of new governments. 

democracy—see pages 18-20. 
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devaluation—reduction of the value of 
money by a government; making a 
unit of money worth less in relation to 
the money of other nations. 

displaced persons (DPs)—a- term first 
used during and after World War II 
to apply to war refugees who fled 
from their homelands because of ene- 
my invasion or because of the forma- 
tion of governments to which they 
are opposed. : 

dollar area—countries whose currencies 
are tied to the United States dollar. 
These countries (mostly in Western 
Hemisphere) demand U. S. dollars 
for goods they sell. 

dominion—one of the self-governing na- 
tions in the British Commonwealth. 

draft—1. rough copy or first proposal 
of a document; 2. selection by lot of 
physically qualified men for service 
with the armed forces. 

duty—a tax on imported goods. 

dynasty—a line of rulers from the same 
family. 


conomy—the total system: of produc- 

F tion, distribution, and consumption 
of goods and services. 

embargo—an order by a government 
prohibiting the exports of goods to a 
foreign country; also, more limited 
orders forbidding movement of goods 
in certain areas. 

envoy—a diplomatic representative of 
any rank. 


ascism—see pages 18-20. 
favorite son—a candidate at a politi- 
cal party convention who is support- 
ed by the delegation from his own 
state. 

federation—a federal government; a 
union of two or more states under a 
central government in which certain 
powers are shared between the cen- 
tral (or national) government and the 
subdivisions (or states). 

fellow traveler—a person who supports 
Communist policies but is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist party. 

filibuster—prolonged talking by a mem- 
ber or members of a legislative body 
for the purpose of delay, in the hope 
of forcing the majority to give up the 
proposal being debated. 

foreign exchange—the process of chang- 
ing the money of one country into the 
money of another, in settlement of 
purchases or sale of goods in inter- 
national trade 

free enterprise—see pages 18-20. 

free port—a district within a country 
where foreign goods may be unload- 
ed, stored, and later trans-shipped to 
another foreign port without payment 
of import taxes. 

free trade—a free exchange of goods be- 
tween countries, unhampered by reg- 
ulations or taxes 


nocide—mass murder of a people for 

pened of race or religion. First used 
to apply to Nazi extermination of 
non-German peoples. 


deology—doctrines or political ideas of 
a group, class, or party. 

imperialism—a policy which aims at en- 
larging the power and rule of a na- 
tion by acquiring territory or eco- 
nomic contro] outside its borders. 

incumbent—the present holder of an of- 
fice. 

initiative—a procedure by which a law 
may be proposed by a petition signed 
by a certain number of voters in a 
state or city. 

injunction—an order, issued by a court 
directing a person or group to re- 
frain from doing a particular act 
which might injure another person’s 
rights. 


favorite son logrolling 


interstate commerce—commerce among 
the various states in the J. S. Under 
the Constitution, Congress has the 
power to regulate interstate com- 
merce. It includes transportation, 
communication, and production and 
sale of goods which involve more 
than one state. 


pepe dispute—a dispute among 


two or more trade unions for the 
right to organize workers in a given 


enterprise or industry. 


\“" applied broadly to liberals, radi- 

cals, socialists, and communists. The 
term originated in European parlia- 
ments where the conservatives tradi- 
tionally occupy the seats on the right 
side of the legislative chamber; the 
middle-of-the-road groups, the cen- 
ter; and others named above, the left 
side. 

liberal—a person who believes in the 
free, full development of the indi- 
vidual and who favors gradual prog- 
ress and reform. 

liquidate—1. the conversion of assets in- 
to cash, to sell property in order to 
obtain money quickly. 2. to eliminate 
political foes, usually through vio- 
lence. 

lobby—a term applied to persons who 
seek to influence legislators in order 
to accomplish the passage or defeat 
of bills. 

logrolling—the process by which legisla- 
tors exchange support and votes with 


others for bills in which they have 
special interests. 


ajority—more than one half. absolute 

Mv majority—more than half of the num- 
ber of persons entitled to vote on a 
given question, regardless of the 
number in attendance or voting. 
simple majority—more than half of 
those present and voting. 

market—a place or situation where goods 
are bought and sold. buyers’ market— 
the conditions which exist when goods 
are abundant and prices are falling, 
thus giving the buyer an advantage. 
sellers’ market—the conditions which 
exist when goods are scarce and prices 
are rising, giving the seller an advan- 
tage. 

mediation—a method for settling a dis- 
pute whereby an outside person sug- 
ests a form of settlement which the 
, sane do not have to a 

minimum wage—a wage established by 
law as the lowest which an employer 
may legally pay employees in speci- 
fied industries. 

monopoly—exclusive control of supply 
(and often price) of a commodity or 
service by one company or a small 
group of companies. 

multilateral agreement—an 
among more than two 
groups. 


agreement 
nations or 


ey income—the total earnings of 

all individuals and corporations of a 
nation. 

nationalism—1. desire for national free- 
dom and independence. 2. in another 
sense, intense national feelings, often 
accompanied by hostile feelings to- 
ward neighboring countries. 

nationalization—the transfer of property, 
services, or productive enterprises 
from private ownership to govern- 
ment ownership. 

negotiation—discussion of an issue among 
disputing groups for the purpose of 
arriving at mutually saisfactory terms. 

nonpartisan—1. not supporting any po- 
litical party. 2. above and free from 
interests of a political party. 


pr shop—a plant where both union 

and non-union workers may be em- 
ployed. 

organ—l. a subdivision of an organiza- 
tion, such as the Security Council of 
the United Nations. 2. an official pub- 
lication of an organization. 

pe an agreement between two or 

more groups or governments. 

parity—used particularly with respect to 
Government price supports for agri- 
cultural products. On certain crops a 
farmer is guaranteed a parity price, 
giving him a fixed percentage of the 
purchasing power farmers had in 
1909-14. 
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parliamentary system—a system of gov- 
ernment where the executive branch 
is responsible for its actions to the 
legislative branch (i.e., to a parlia- 
ment). The cabinet can remain in 
office if it has support of a majority 
of the legislature. Originally devel- 
oped in Britain. 

party—a group of voters organized for 
political purposes, usually to elect 
candidates or support certain legisla- 
tive measures. 

“party line”—used usually in connection 
with the Communist party, it means 

dlicy laid down by the Communist 

ae in Russia as instructions to 
Communists and their followers 
everywhere. 

plank—a section or principle in the plat- 
form of a political party. 

platform—a statement of i or 
policies adopted by a political party 
as a basis for its appeal for votes in an 
election. 

plebiscite—a vote taken among the peo- 
ple cf a nation or territory to deter- 
mine their decision on an important 
issue. 

plenary session~—a full session of all 
members of an international confer- 
ence, as distinguished from commit- 
tee meetings of the same body. 

police state—a state which is governed 
not by law but by the ruthless power 
of its secret police. 

Politburo—Political Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union, the top 
policy-forming body of the Russian 
Communist organization. 

poll tax—a tax required of every person 
before he may vote. 

premier—a prime minister or the head 
of a cabinet. 

procedural matters—routine matters; 
matters dealing with the conduct or 
agenda of a meeting (especially in 
United Nations councils). 

proletariat—the working class. 

protocol—1. diplomatic etiquette (proper 
forms of address, rank of officials, 
etc.). 2. preliminary agreement be- 
tween governments. 

public debt—see national debt. 

puppet government—a government 
whose policies are dictated by an- 
other, more powerful, state. 

purge—as applied to Russia, cleaning 
out of disloyal members of a party; 
in the U. S., attempts by a political 
party to defeat in an election one or 
more of its members who disagree 
strongly with party policy. 


uorum—the number of members re- 
quired to be present in a group be- 
fore business may be transacted. 


pmo who advocates many ex- 

treme and immediate changes. 

ratification—final approval by a head of 
state or parliament of an international 


agreement which is already worked 
out. 

reapportionment—a new division of the 
members of a legislative body among 
the areas represented; in the House 
of Representatives, the division of the 
435 seats among the 48 states. 

recall—special election to determine 
whether an elected official shall be re- 
moved from office. 

reciprocal trade agreement—an agree- 
ment between two or more nations 
providing for mutual tariff reductions. 

referendum-—the process of referring to 
the voters the draft of a proposed 
law, constitution, or constitutional 
amendment. 

regime—a government, a governmental 
system, or an administration. 

reparations—money or goods paid by a 
defeated nation for its damage in war 
to the property of other nations. 

republic—a government in which the 
supreme power is vested in the peo- 
ple who elect representatives to gov- 
ern them. 

resolution—a measure proposed or passed 
by a group. 

rider—a separate and unrelated contro- 
versial measure attached to a Con- 
gressional bill in order to compel the 


satellite 


President to accept the bill with its 
rider or do without the bill. (The 
President cannot veto part of a bill.) 

right—a term used loosely to designate 
conservatives; see left. 
> 
anction—a penalty (such as using mili- 

§ tary force or refusing to buy or sell 
goods) imposed by several countries 
to prevent or stop aggression by an- 
other country. 

satellite—a small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power. 

secondary boycott—action by unions to 
forbid their members from handling 
goods going to or coming from a 
plant where workers are on strike; 
also similar practices which attempt 
to spread the effects of a strike. 

secretariat—the permanent staff which 
directs day-to-day operations of an 
organization. 

socialism—see page 20. 

social security—a system for providing 
money against loss of income due to 
the death of a family provider, ill- 
ness, accidents, old age and unem- 
ployment; under the U. S. Govern- 
ment this is done through compulsory 
payments by employer and employ- 
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ees to a fund administered by the 
Government. Also applies to pensions 
and other benefits provided by pri- 
vate corporations. 

sovereignty—the supreme and indepen- 
dent governmental authority possessed 
by a state. 

stabilization—the prevention of changes 
in some part of economic life; for ex- 
ample, price stabilization is an attempt 
to maintain prices at a constant level. 

state—an independent government; in 
the U. S., one of the 48 units of the 
Federal Union. 

statism—tendency by the state to ex- 
pand its functions and control in the 
economic and other fields. 

sterling area—Britain and the group of 
countries whose currencies are closely 
related in value to the British pound. 

subsidy—funds supplied by a — 
ment to private persons to aid in the 
establishment or operation of a ser- 
vice considered to be of benefit to the 
public at large; such as building car- 
go ships or carrying air mail. 

substantive matters—important and 
binding actions, as distinguished from 
procedural or routine matters. 

suffrage—the privilege or right of voting. 


oo rates of taxes on goods im- 

ported into a country. 

totalitarianism—see pages 18-20. 

treaty—a solemn agreement between 
two or more governments, requiring 
ratification. 

trust—a combination of corporations 
organized to control the price of some 
commodity or service, outlawed in 
the U. S. 

trusteeship system—see page 22. 


Itimatum—the last offer, warning, or 
demand made by a nation or group 
in an international dispute. if not 
met, the next step usually is war. 

underground—illegal political groups 
which operate secretly. During World 
War II resistance groups in Nazi- 
occupied countries were also referred 
to as the “underground.” 

unilateral—one-sided; affecting one side 
only. 

union shop—a plant in which all work- 
ers must belong to the union; non- 
union workers may be employed only 
if they join the union. 


rnd action by a chief executive in 

disapproving legislation passed by a 
legislative body; 2. the power granted 
by the United Nations Charter to 
each of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council to block ac- 
tion on substantive measures. 


Weir state—a government which 

ceases to rely on the individual and 
takes general responsibilty in provid- 
ing for economic security, health, and 
general well-being of its citizens. 





The Conflict of World ‘‘Isms”’ 


@ Throughout the world—in the council chambers 
of the United Nations, in the newly independent 
nations of Asia, throughout Europe, and perhaps in 
your own home town—two political systems are 
vying for supremacy. These systems—or more cor- 
rectly, ways of life—are democracy and totalitarian- 
ism. ae 

Reduced to simplest terms, democracy may be de- 
fined as government by consent of the governed; 
totalitarianism as government by dictatorship. The 
chart at the bottom of the next page shows this in 
outline form, and explains the structure of this article. 

Dictatorship inevitably means rule by terror, 
purges, concentration camps. It means raids in the 
night by secret police, “confessions” extorted by 


DEMOCRACY 


HE origin of the term “democracy” comes from two 
Tes words: demos, meaning people, and kratein, to 

rule. Add the two parts, and you get “rule by the 
people.” 

The best definition of democracy, we think, is the one 
given by Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg—“government of 
the people, by the people, for the people.” 

These are the essential elements of a democracy: It must 
be a government of the people, not of a party or a class. 
It must be a government by the people through their elected 
representatives, not by a dictator, or a dictatorial clique. 
And it must be a government for the people, not over the 
people, one that tries to serve the interest of all the people, 
not just a privileged few. 

Too frequently propagandists have abused the term 
democracy and have distorted its meaning. Thus Mussolini 
referred to his Italian fascism as a form of democracy. And 
the Communists call the dictatorships in Russia and the 
Soviet satellite states, “people’s democracies.” 

The term socialism, too, has been frequently misused. 
The Communist rulers of Russia call that country “the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” And the full name of 
the German Nazi party was “the National Socialist Party.” 
As we shall see later, neither fascism nor communism has 
much in common with socialism. 

The next time you hear a country described as a de- 
mocracy, test it against these basic characteristics of a free, 
democratic society: 

(a) Freedom of political expression, freedom to form an 
opposition party, freedom to vote for political candidates of 
your own choice. 

(b) Freedom of speech, press, and peaceable assembly. 

(c) Freedom of religion, the right to worship God in 
your own way. 

(d) Freedom of the individual to select his own means 
of livelihood, to quit his job if he wishes. 

(e) Freedom from unreasonable search and seizure, free- 
dom from cruel and unreasonable punishment. from con- 
stant surveillance by secret police. 


torture of prisoners, imprisonment without a trial. 

One French author explains the difference between 
the two systems in this way: “In a democracy, when 
you hear someone at your door in the early hours of 
the morning, you know it’s the milkman.” 

Frog this survey of world “isms” we have omitted 
monarchy—rule by a king. Monarchy is not a sep- 
arate way of life any more. There are monarchies in 
democratic nations, even under socialist govern- 
ments such as Britain, Norway, and Sweden. The 
monarchy was preserved under fascism in Italy, and 
for a few years a king reigned in Communist-con- 
trolled Rumania. There are a few absolute mon- 
archies, which to some extent resemble the totali- 
tarian states, with the king as dictator. 


TOTALITARIANISM 


OTALITARIANISM is a disease that attacks the body 
Tests It is a new name for an old ailment. In a sense, 
every despotic regime in the past was totalitarian. 

A totalitarian regime is one which interferes with and 
regulates every sphere of the life of its citizens. It controls 
the individual completely aid totally (hence the name 
“totalitarian”). It does not tolerate groups or individuals 
who oppose the government. It maintains itself by force 
and terror—by elimination of all criticism, by suppression 
of ail opposition. 

The principal totalitarian governments of our age have 
been Soviet Russia (including her satellite nations), Fascist 
Italy, and Nazi Germany. Several other governments had 
been (and still are) partly totalitarian. The military dicta- 
torship in pre-war Japan certainly was. The same is true, 
to varying degrees, of the military juntas in Latin America. 
Some political observers also classify the regimes in Spain 
and Argentina as semi-totalitarian. But only Soviet Russia, 
Fascist Italy, gnd Nazi Germany have been “totally totali- 
tarian.” 

Hence the two chief exponents of totalitarianism are the 
Communists and the Fascists. Indeed, the Communists and 
the Fascists have on occasion worked in close collaboration. 
The world cannot forget the Hitler-Stalin 1939 pact of 
friendship. 

The Communists will argue that they do differ from 
the Fascists; that the Communists, unlike the Fascists, be- 
lieve in the eventual establishment of a human society in 
which wealth and labor shall be used for the welfare of the 
whole. 

But that’s so much theory. In practice (which is the 
true test) communism and fascism are much alike in tKeir 
methods. 

Here are the ugly features of totalitarianism (common 
to both fascism and communism) : 

(a) Dictatorship under a one-party system headed by a 
“Leader”; the leader is never wrong; blind and unques- 
tioning obedience to him is demanded. 

(b) Belief in the “principles” that might is right, that 
the end justifies the means, that the individual is unimpor- 
tant except as an instrument of the state. 





DEMOCRACY 


(f) The right of speedy and impartial trial by jury, the 
right of habeas corpus (judicial inquiry into the lawfulness 
of the detention of an accused person), and other safe- 
guards of justice. 

(g) Protection of the rights of minorities, whether po- 
litical, economic, racial, or religious. 

Unless a government lives up to these standards, it is not 
democratic. 


Capitalism 


APITALISM is an economic system under which the 

means of production and distribution are privately 
owned. Industry is operated for private profit. 

In a capitalistic system the factories that manufacture 
goods, the transport that deliver these goods, the shops that 
sell the goods are all owned by private individuals or groups 
erganized as corporations. These individuals or companies 
hope to make a profit for themselves in return for their 
efforts. 

In the United States we see capitalism in operation when 
we go to a store to buy a shirt, or when we take a trip 
by train to the next town, or when we pay for a pair of 
movie tickets. 

Modern capitalism is relatively young. It grew out of 
the industrial revolution in England in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. It received its greatest push from 
the invention of the steam engine and the powe: loom. The 
development of machine production led to the replacement 
of household industry by factories employing large num- 
bers of workers. 

During the early days of capitalism there were economists 
(among them Adam Smith) who advocated the theory that 
economic affairs would take care of themselves best if there 
is no interference from the government. Let each individ- 
ual pursue his own economic interests without hindrance 
from the state, and the free competition between them 
will serve the best interests of the whole community. This 
is known as laissez faire capitalism. 

However, this theory in its extreme form never really 
operated in practice. As early as the 1820s factory reform 
acts were introduced in England. 

In the United States there are laws providing for a min- 
imum wage for workers in industry, unemployment insur- 
ance, and old-age pensions, and guaranteeing the right of 
workers to organize into trade unions, to picket, to bargain 
collectively. Railroad and utility rates are regulated by 
public groups. Monopoly (control of service or supply by 


(Concluded at top of next page) 
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TOTALITARIANISM 


(c) Control of trade unions by the state; the banning of 
strikes. 

(d) Ruthless suppression of opposition parties and opin- 
ion; one-party “elections.” 

(e) Ruthless suppression of free speech, free press, free 
assembly; subordination of religion to the state. 

(f) Supremacy of the secret police. They are subject 
to no rules nor limits in making arrests and meting out 
punishment. Citizens may be arrested, committed to long 
terms of imprisonment or to slave labor in concentration 
camps or even be executed, without trial or on confession 
extorted by torture of prisoners and their families. 


Communism 
A° USED in recent times the term “Communist” is ap- 


plied almost exclusively to the party that has been rul- 
ing Russia since the revolution of November, 1917. The 
term is also applied to the groups in other countries which 
support the Soviet regime. 

Communism, like socialism, had its roots in the teachings 
of Marx and Engels. However, in 1904, the Socialist party 
in Russia split into two factions—the Bolsheviks (majority) 
and the Mensheviks (minority). The Bolsheviks later as- 
sumed the name “Communist.” 

The Communists (as opposed to Socialists) believe: 

(1) The change from capitalism to socialism cannot be 
effected peacefully. 

2) Democracy must be supplanted by a “dictatorship 
of the proletariat” (workers)—actually, minority rule by the 
Communist party. 

(3) Any means of force or deceit may be used if it helps 
achieve the goal of Communist seizure of power. 

(4) Private owners should not be compensated for prop- 
erty taken over by the state. 

When the Communists seized power in Russia, they had 
a membership of less than a half million in a country of 
150,000,000 people. Even today, 32 years later, the Com- 
munist membership is held down to about 4,000,000 (out 
of 193,000,000 population). 

The “dictatorship of the proletariat” which they estab- 
lished in Russia was actually a dictatorship over the prole- 
tariat—a dictatorship by one man and a handful of his 
closest supporters. 

The Communist regime in Russia took over all phases of 
the national economy. Today the state owns, controls, and 
manages 99.8 per cent of all industry, 98.6 per cent of all 
agriculture, 100 per cent of all commerce. 


(Concluded at bottom of next page) 
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one firm or by agreement among a few 
firms) was outlawed under the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act in 1890. 

Even though the United States is 
considered the world cente: of capital- 
ism, it is not entirely capitalist. Federal 
and local governments perform many 
services which formerly were exclusive- 
ly in private hands. Some of these are 
highway construction, water supply, 
electrical generation and distribution, 
housing, local transportation, banking, 
and credit. 

Similarly, the so-called socialist coun- 
tries (Britain, Sweden, Norway, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, etc.) are not en- 
tfrely socialist. In these countries many 
industries are still in private hands. 

Capitalistic private enterprise—in the 
United States at any rate—is function- 
ing with vigor. We are the richest and 
most powerful nation in the world, 
with the highest standard of living. 
With less than six per cent of the 
world’s population, we produce one 
third of the world’s-goods. The Ameri- 
can worker has more than doubled his 
real income over the last 40 years. 

Opponents of capitalism assert that 
many social evils still exist under that 
system. They point to unequal distribu- 
tion of wealth and income; periodic 
depressions accompanied by  wide- 
spread unemployment which cause 
great suffering; the increasing accumu- 
lation of corporate and_ individual 
wealth; the failure to eradicate poor 
living conditions among large groups. 

Many 
concede that there is room for Improve- 
ment. To quote William J. Casey of the 


business men and economists 


Research Institute of America, “There’s 
still much to be done in stabilizing the 
ups and downs of our economic system. 
For a substantial portion of the popula 
tion, income levels, housing, and med- 
ical care are still inadequate. We must 
find ways to improve the social and 
economic status of the Negro and other 
minority groups. But all these goals 


can be achieved within the framework 


of the capitalist system.” 


Socialism 
OCIALISM stands for public owner- 


ship and production for use, just as 
capitalism stands for private ownership 
and production for profit. What they 
have in common is allegiance to dem- 
ocratic processes. 

There is considerable confusion 
about the terms socialism and commu- 
nism. The words are definitely not in- 
terchangeable. The reason for the con- 
fusion is that both Socialists and Com- 
munists are opposed to the system of 
industrial organization by private en- 
terprise for private profit. That is what 
they have in common. 

The unbridgeable gulf that separates 
the two groups is that the Socialists be- 
lieve that changes in society can and 
should be secured by parliamentary 
and democratic means. The Commu- 
nists believe that these changes can be 
secured only by forcible seizure of 
power followed by dictatorship. 

The founders of modern socialism 
(sometimes known as “scientific social- 
ism”) were Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels, nineteenth century German 
economists who lived in England. The 
original Socialist doctrine as proclaimed 
by them a hundred years ago depicted 
society as a conflict between employers 
and workers (“the class struggle”). 


As capitalism developed, industry 
would tend to concentrate in fewer 
hands (“monopoly capitalism”). This 
would lead to frequent economic crises 
and the worsening of the condition of 
the workers. It was “inevitable,” in the 
opinion of Marx and Engels, that labor, 
representing a majority of the popula- 
tion, would in time abolish the system 
of private ownership and supplant it 
by a cooperative social order. 

Socialist doctrine has undergone 
many changes since the days of Marx 
and Engels. Present-day Socialists be- 
lieve that capitalism possesses inherent 
evils and should gradually give way to 
a socialistic system. They believe that 
this change should be brought about 
through the election of labor and So- 
cialist representatives to office and by 
the enactment of the necessary laws. 

Socialists believe that compensation 
should be paid for property acquired 
by the nation, and that most industry, 
but not necessarily all, should be taken 
over gradually over a series of years. 

The opponents of socialism maintain 
that abolition of private enterprise 
would necessarily result in regimenta- 
tion of all fields of life. It would do 
away, they say, with one of the prime 
incentives of our society—the desire for 
profit which had brought about in the 
past innumerable inventions and tech- 
nological progress. 

To quote Emil Schram, president of 
the New York Stock Exchange, “Lack- 
ing personal incentive, the members of 
a socialistic community devotr the re- 
sources of a country, instead of pro- 
ducing new wealth to add to those re- 
sources.” 

The Socialists deny this. Most scien- 
tists, they point out as an example, are 
motivated by service to humanity rather 
than by, material gain. 
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The wages, the hours of work, the 
quotas for output are fixed by the state. 
The worker cannot strike, cannot quit 
or change jobs, cannot move from one 
to another. The difference in 
between a government ap- 
pointed factory manager and the worker 
it the bench are greater than the range 
in capitalist countries. Under the Soviet 
government a new privileged class has 
emerged—party officials and managers. 


Fascism 


ASCISM, as we have seen, stands 

for: (a) concentration of all polit- 
ical power in the hands of a ruling 
“party” headed by a leader; (b) the 
extermination of all opposition; (c) the 
abolition of every personal right. 

A Fascist regime is always militaris- 


community 


earnings 


tic and nationalistic. It usually supports 
the myth of a “master race.” It is a dic- 
tatorship of and by a small privileged 
group considered specially “pure.” 

Fascism poses as the defender of pri- 
vate business against communism. But, 
in practice, the Fascists made 
private subservient to the 
state. The state controls and regiments 
all social including both the 
workers and the industrialists. 

Dictator Mussolini of Italy called his 
system the “Corporate State.” It 
based on a 


have 
business 


classes, 


was 
series of “corporations” 
composed of representatives of employ- 
ers and employees of the various indus- 
tries. The corporations were united into 
the National Council of Corporations, 
which in time replaced the parliament. 
Running the show were, of course, 
Mussolini's “Black Shirts,” or party 
members. In this manner the Fascists 
had complete control of the economic 
life of the country. 


In Nazi Germany, too, though pri- 
vate business was permitted to func- 
tion, it was under rigid supervision of 
the Nazi party. The party dictated to 
the industrialists what to produce, what 
to pay the what prices to 
charge. 

Under fascism no business man can 
stay in business unless he is “loyal” to 
the party. 

There are groups in many countries 
which promote some of the elements 
and doctrines of fascism. We have 
them even in the United States—organ- 
izations which are anti-Negro, anti- 
Jewish, anti-Catholic; organizations that 
preach hatred and volence. 

Here are some of the organizations 
in this country which have been brand- 
ed as fascist by the U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral: the American Patriots, the Colum- 
bians, the Ku Klux, Klan, the Silver 
Shirts. Many others have been listed as 
Communist. 


workers, 





from the scourge of war,” 51 
nations united in June, 1945, to 
form a world peace organization. 

The historic meeting which launched 
the United Nations was held in San 
Francisco. There the organization’s 
Charter was signed on June 26, 1945. 
Since then eight other countries have 
been admitted to membership (for com- 
plete list see pages 12-14). 

Now in its fifth year, the United 
Nations has weathered several serious 
storms. It has survived the stresses and 
strains of both “hot disputes” and “cold 
wars.” Today it shows every sign of 
continued good health and of renewed 
vigor. 

In this section of Your Key to Under- 
standing the News we shall review 
briefly the structure of the United Na- 
tions and broadly outline the record of 
its achievements. 

The work of the United Nations is 
carried on by six “principal organs.” 
They are: the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the Economic and 
Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
the International Court of Justice, and 
the Secretariat (see chart on next page). 


e@ THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY is the 
solid foundation on which the whole 
structure of the world peace organiza- 
tion rests. Every member nation is rep- 
resented in the Assembly. Each nation, 
large or small, has one (and only one) 
vote. Decisions on important issues are 
made by a two-thirds majority; on ordi- 
nary issues, by a simple majority. No 
nation has the right of veto within the 
Assembly (see “The Security Council”). 

However, the Assembly is-not a legis- 
lative body like our Congress. The Gen- 
eral Assembly cannot pass laws binding 
on all nations or on the citizens of the 
world. It can merely make recommenda- 
tions for action either by the Security 
Council or by individual member na- 
tions. 

But the Assembly is the sounding 
board, the open forum for discussing 
the world’s troubles. Broadly speaking, 
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in Action 


these topics are: how to maintain peace; 
how to regulate armaments; how to de- 
velop international law; how to improve 
economic and social conditions, health, 
and education; how to safeguard human 
rights and freedoms. 

The General Assembly must meet at 
least once a year. It may hold special 
sessions whenever urgent issues arise. 
Most meetings are held at the New York 
headquarters, but the Assembly may 
meet anywhere in the world that it 
wishes. 


@ THE SECURITY COUNCIL is the 
most powerful organ of the United Na- 
tions. It is charged with “primary re- 
sponsibility for the maintenance of 
international peace and security.” It is 
in session the year round. 

The Security Council consists of 11 
members. Of these, five are the perma- 
nent members—Britain, China, France, 
the United States, and the USSR. The 
other six are non-permanent members, 
elected by the General Assembly. They 
are, at present: 

To serve through 1949: Argentina, Can- 
ada, Ukraine. 
To serve through 1950: Cuba, Egypt, 

Norway. 

The voting procedure in the Security 
Council is—let’s admit it—-somewhat in- 
volved. On all routine (procedural) 
matters decisions are made by a ma- 
jority of seven votes—any seven mem- 
bers. On important (substantive) mat- 
ters the majority of seven must include 
the votes of all the Big Five permanent 
members. Thus on all important deci- 
sions, each of the Big Five has power 
to veto. 

This much discussed “veto power” is 
the authority granted to each of the Big 
Five in the Security Council to block by 
a negative vote any important action 
which it does not approve. Up to Sep- 
tember 15, 1949, Russia had used the 


veto 38 times (22 of these have been 
on the single question of admission of 
new members). France has vetoed 
twice. 

The two primary purposes of the 
Security Council are: (1) to settle dis- 
putes among nations peacefully, if pos- 
sible by moral pressure, mediation, or 
other means; and (2) to use all powers 
at its command, including force, to pre- 
vent the outbreak of war. 

All member nations of the U.N. are 
obliged by the Charter to provide armed 
forces for use by the Security Council. 
(However, the size and type of these 
contingents have not yet been agreed 
upon by the Big Five.) 

It is the task of the Military Staff 
Committee to advise the Council on how 
best to organize and use such armed 
forces. Two other bodies serving directly 
under the Security Council are the 
Atomic Energy Commission, to work 
out plans for international atomic energy 
control; and the Commission for Con- 
ventional Armaments, to develop inter- 
national control and reduction of arms 
and armed forces. 


e THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL is responsible for the eco- 
nomic and social activities of the United 
Nations. Its task is to “build a better 
life’—to promote the welfare and im- 
prove the living conditions of the peo- 
ples of all countries. 

Accordingly, Ecosoe (as it is called) 
studies economic, social, cultural, health, 
and related matters, and makes recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly or 
to the individual members of the United 
Nations. However, it has no power to 
enforce its recommendations. 

Ecosoc is composed of 18 members, 
elected by the General Assembly, for 
three-year terms of office. 

To serve through 1949: Byelo-Russia, 


Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, U. S., Vene- 
tuela. 
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To serve through 1950: Australia, Brazil, 
Britain, Denmark, Poland, USSR. 

To serve through 1951: Belgium, Chile, 
China, France, India, Peru. 


Voting in Ecosoc is by a simple ma- 


jority—each member nation has. one 
vote. It meets at least twice a year. 
Ecosoc has set up 12 commissions to 
assist it in its work. In addition, Ecosoc 
is a sort of mother hen with a lot of 
chicks under her wings. These “chicks” 
are known officially as Specialized 
Agencies created to deal with special 
problems (see page 24). 


e THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
has been called the “protector of the un- 
protected.” Its purpose is to protect the 
interests of the inhabitants of non-self- 
governing territories, and to lead them 
to eventual self-government or indepen- 
dence. 

The U. N. Trusteeship System applies 
to: (1) territories taken from enemy 
nations in World War I (the “League 
of Nations mandates”); (2) territories 
taken from enemy nations in World War 
II; and (3) other territories voluntarily 
placed under the Trusteeship System. 

At present there are 10 territories 
under U.N. trusteeship and adminis- 
tered by individual member nations. 
There are two classes of trust territories: 
(1) strategic areas—those useful for mili- 
tary purposes; and (2) non-strategic 
areas—or all others. The former are 
under control of the Security Council; 
the latter are under the Trusteeship 
Council and the General Assembly. 
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The Trusteeship Council is composed 
of (a) countries administering trust ter- 
ritories; (b) the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, and (c) 
enough other countries (elected by the 
General Assembly for three-year terms) 
to make an equal division between 
countries which administer trust terri- 
tories and countries which do not. 

The present membership of the Trus- 
teeship Council is as follows: 


Countries administering trust territories: 
Australia, Belgium, Britain, France, New 
Zealand, U.S 

Other permanent Security Council mem- 
bers: Chino, USSR. 

To serve through 1949: Iraq, Mexico. 

To serve through 1950: Costa Rica, Philip- 
pines. 


Voting in the Trusteeship Council is 
by simple majority—each member has 
one vote. 


e THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE (WORLD COURT) is the 
main judicial body of the United Na- 
tions. The World Court is designed to 
settle legal disputes which may arise 
among nations. Only nations, not indi- 
viduals, may bring before the 
Court. They may deal with: issues in- 
volving boundary adjustments; the inter- 
pretation of treaties; any question of 
international law; and violations of in- 
ternational obligations. 

It is important to remember that legal 
disputes between members of the United 
Nations do not automatically come up 


before the World Court. The World 
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Court does not have jurisdiction (legal 
authority) unless both member nations 
concerned agree to refer to it the dis- 
pute in question. 

The Court consists of 15 judges, 
known as the “members” of the Court. 
They are elected by the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council, voting 
simultaneously. The judges serve for a 
term of nine years. All questions are 
decided by a majority of the judges 
present. 


@ THE SECRETARIAT is the sixth 
principal organ of the United Nations. 

It is composed of a Secretary-General, 
who is appointed by the General Assem- 
bly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council, and an international 
staff. The Secretary-General is the chief 
administrative officer of the United Na- 
tions. The present Secretary-General is 
Trygve Lie of Norway. His five-year 
term expires February 1, 1951. 

Eight departments make up the Sec- 
retariat, each headed by an Assistant 
Secretary-General. The members of the 
Secretariat are truly international civil 
servants. The Charter requires that “in 
the performance of their duties, the 
Secretary-General and the staff shall not 
seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from any other authority 
external to the organization.” 

Ail U.N. employees must take an 
oath of allegiance to this effect. Their 
first loyalty must be not to their own 
countries but to the United Nations—to 
the world at large. 





U.N.’s Reeord Since 1945 


N JUNE 26, 1949, the United Na- 
tions celebrated its fourth birthday. 
Let’s look at the highlights of its 

achievements in this brief period. 

Certainly the most dramatic accom- 
plishment of the United Nations has 
been the partition of Palestine. On No- 
vember 29, 1947, the General Assembly 
recommended that Palestine be split 
into independent Arab and Jewish 
states. From this date stems the creation 
and eventual recognition of the nation 
of Israel. The future of the Arab part of 
Palestine is not yet clear. 

Arab-Jewish warfare flared after the 
end of British control of Palestine on 
May 15, 1948. With this breach in the 
world’s peace the Security Council 
stepped in. Count Folke Bernadotte of 
Sweden was named U. N. Mediator to 
help bring the warring groups to terms. 
Bernadotte was assassinated by terror- 
ists on September 17, 1948, and was 
succeeded by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche of 
the U. S. 

Council cease-fire orders 
helped end fighting in Palestine. 
Throughout the summer of 1949 a 
three-man U. N. Conciliation Commis- 
sion sought to bring Arab nations and 
Jews to a permanent peace settlement. 

THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY: The 
accomplishments of the General Assem- 
bly are not easy to reckon, for one of its 
principal functions is to serve as a 
“sounding board” for world opinion. 
This is not reflected in concrete results. 
Also, the General Assembly acts to ap- 
prove projects which have been worked 
out by other U. N. groups. Outstanding 
among these are three proposals sub- 
mitted by the Economic and Social 
Council: 

{ A Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was adopted in 1948 (you may 
read more about this in the December 
14, 1949 issue) 

{ The crime of genocide—mass murder 
of a people for reasons of race, religion, 
or language—was outlawed by a unani- 
mous vote in 1948. It comes into effect 

ratified by 20 nations. 

1 ssembly adopted the first treaty 
in history protecting the rights of news 
correspondents and news agencies from 
peacetime censorship. 

The Assembly also set up a commis- 
sion to observe elections in Korea. An- 
other commission investigated the civil 
war in Greece and found neighboring 


Security 


Soviet satellite nations responsible for 
aiding Communist guerrilla forces. 

An International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (ICEF) was set up to pro- 
vide feod, clothing, and medical care to 
needy children in war-torn countries. 

THE SECURITY COUNCIL: The 
more concrete achievements of the 
Council (in chronological order) are: 

January, 1946. Iran charged that for- 
eign troops were interfering in its inter- 
nal affairs. After Security Council dis- 
cussions Russian troops were withdrawn 
from Iranian territory. 

February, 1946. Syria and Lebanon 
complained that foreign troops were 
staying longer than necessary in their 
countries after the end of the war. Se- 
curity Council discussions were fol- 
lowed by the removal of French troops 
from Syria and Lebanon. 

July, 1947. An outbreak of fighting in 
Indonesia between the Dutch and the 
Indonesians was reported to the Secu- 
rity Council. The Council issued a 
cease-fire order and sent a “committee 
of good offices” to help reach a settle- 
ment. A year later fighting broke out 
again, and again it was stopped by or- 
der of the Security Council. Both sides 
recently agreed to hold a conference to 
settle the dispute. 

January, 1948. A conflict developed 
between the two new dominions of In- 
dia and Pakistan over territorial claims 
in Kashmir and elsewhere (see map on 
page 29), As a result of the Council's 
efforts both sides agreed to hold plebi- 
scites (national votes) in Kashmir to 
have its inhabitants decide whether 
they wish to join India or Pakistan. 

ECONOMIC AND SECURITY 
COUNCIL: Ecosoc is a sort of clearing 
house for all of U. N.’s activities on be- 
half of stability and _ social 
well-being. To deal with specific prob- 
lems it has created a maze of special 


economic 


TRYGVE LIE (pronounced trig-vuh lee) is 
the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, the organization's highest post. His 
five-year term expires in 1951. Son of a car- 
penter, he was born in 1896 in Oslo, Nor- 
way. He rose to become Norway's foreign 
minister. Lie says, “I think it can truth- 
fully be said that our troubles would have 
been much worse if the U. N. had not been 
established. The people know that the 
world’s hope for peace lies in making the 
U. N. work and in making it stronger.” 


commissions, sub-commissions, and 
working committees. Among them are 
the Economic Commission for Europe, 
the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, the Economic Commission 
for Latin America, the Population Com- 
mission, the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs, Transport and Communications 
Commission, and many others. 

Let us take, for example, the Popula- 
tion Commission. Representatives of 12 
states that are members of this body 
have decided to issue a “Demographic 
Yearbook”—the first of its kind—that will 
provide exact information about popu- 
lation facts throughout the world. 

The achievements of Ecosoc’s spe- 
cialized agencies (not to be confused 
with the commissions) are discussed on 
the next page. 

THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL: 
Ten territories—all of them former 
League of Nations mandates—are al- 
ready under U. N. trusteeship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 
OF JUSTICE: In April, 1949, the 
Court handed down its first (and so 
far only) decision. Albania was required 
to pay damages to Britain as a result of 
mines laid in the Corfu Channel, near 
Albania. The mines had injured two 
British destroyers when they exploded. 





U.N. Specialized Agencies 


They Work for All the People 


HE U.N. Economic and Social 
Council provides a guiding hand 
to a group of inter-governmental or- 
ganizations—the Specialized Agencies. 
Each of these agencies is an indepen- 
dent organization, with its own charter 
and its own funds, operating in its spe- 
cial field. 

These agencies, in the words of Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie, “are part of 
the same movement; they are all work- 
ing for the United Nations’ ideals and 
purposes. They are all working for the 
people.” Let’s see what they are and 
what they have accomplished. Keep in 
mind that some of these have been at 
work for many years, but have now be- 
come part of the U.N. 


International Labor Organization 
(ILO) was founded in 1919 to improve 
working conditions and promote social 
justice throughout the world. 

ILO has adopted a “bill of rights” for 
world’s workers; agreed on international 
minimum wages and working conditions 
for seamen; completed a safety code for 
the world’s factories; approved a decla- 
ration which will—once ratified by mem- 
ber states—guarantee to employee and 
employer alike the right to form and 
join organizations of their own choosing. 


Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAO) has: 

(a) Aided the Chinese government 
in eradicating rinderpest, a disease that 
kills annually about a million head of 
cattle in China alone; 

(b) Recommended methods for in- 
creasing rice output in Siam; 

(c) Sent missions to help member 
countries draw up programs for increas- 
ing agricultural and forestry output; 

(d) Helped member countries to de- 
velop their fisheries; 

(e) Sponsored conferences in South- 
east Asia and Latin America to develop 
national nutrition programs. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO): 

(a) Helped in “pilot project” cam- 
paigns against illiteracy in the remote 
Marbial valley of Haiti and in a 100- 
square-mile area on the plain of Nyasa- 
land in East Africa; 

(b) Collected and distributed through 
300 voluntary organizations more than 
$72,000,000 worth of goods and services 
to help rebuild schools and colleges in 
war-devastated areas; 

(c) Brought teachers of many coun- 
tries together to exchange views on edu- 


cation at three “workshop” courses in 
London, Prague, and New York; 

(d) Promotes an “exchange of per- 
sons” among nations through 200 fellow- 
ships for scientists, educators, museum 
personnel, and librarians. 


International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO): 

(a) Operates an international net- 
work of 13 weather stations in the 
North Atlantic area to provide weather 
information to pilots; 

(b) Operates a radar station in Ice- 
land to aid pilots flying through fog and 
darkness; 

(c) Establishes standards for safety 
in construction of planes. 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development (World Bank) obtains 
money from member nations and pri- 
vate investors. At first it granted loans 
to needy member nations exclusively for 
postwar reconstruction. Since 1948 loans 
have been granted for new industrial 
and agricultural projects. 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
aims to promote international monetary 
cooperation and assist member nations 
to “stabilize” their money. 

Here is the way the Fund works: 
Each member country deposits some of 
its money with the Fund. These deposits 
make an international “pool.” When one 
country needs the currency of another 
country, it can apply to the Fund for 
it. It pays for this money from its own 
deposits in the “pool.” 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) has 
certainly stood the test of time. It was 
founded in 1874 to set rules for the 
speedy and efficient exchange of mail 
among nations. Through these years it 
has won the support of every country. 


World Health Organization (WHO): 

(a) Reduced the malaria rate in 
Greece from 80 per cent to five per cent, 
by the spraying of DDT from planes; 

(b) Granted fellowships to more 
than 200 candidates from ten war- 
stricken countries for special medical 
and public health study; 

(c) Sent medical missions to China, 
Ethiopia, Poland, Finland, and the Phil- 
ippines to help these countries improve 
their health facilities; 

(d) Operates a “watchdog” service 
to guard against the spread of disease. 
A WHO station in Singapore, for ex- 
ample, receives information about epi- 
demics from 334 seaports and airports, 
then relays it to port authorities, air- 


craft, and ships at sea via 12 radio sta- 
tions in the Orient; 

International Refugee Organization 
(IRO) plans to halt its work on June 30, 
1950. 

Since July 1, 1947, IRO has cared for 
more than 600,000 displaced persons 
and refugees, providing them with shel- 
ter, food, clothing, and other necessities 
of life. 

During its first year of operation, IRO 
assisted 167,138 persons in finding new 
homes in 35 countries all over the world. 
It hopes this year to resettle another 
380,000 refugees. 


International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU), as its name indicates, reg- 
ulates international radio, telegraph, and 
telephone services. ITU was set up in 
1932, and has a membership of 72 
countries. 


inter-Governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization (IMCO) is a pro- 
posed specialized agency of the United 
Nations to regulate and coordinate in- 
ternational shipping. It will come into 
being when ,its convention is approved 
by at least 21 countries. 


International Trade Organization 
(ITO) is still in its preparatory stage. Its 
purpose will be to promote the expan- 
sion of world trade by reducing tariffs 
and other trade barriers. 

A charter for the ITO was completed 
at Havana, Cuba, in March, 1948, and 
was approved by the 53 participating 
countries. The ITO will come into ex- 
istence after a majority of these nations 
ratify the charter. 


World Meteorological Organization 
(WMO) is another specialized agency 
still in its formative stage. It will come 
into existence after its convention, 
drafted in 1947, is ratified by 30 nations. 

WMO’s chief purpose is to set up and 
maintain systems for the rapid exchange 
of weather information among countries. 

The World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion is the successor to the International 
Meteorological Organization, which was 
established in 1878 for the same pur- 
pose. The older group’s members were 
individuals rather than nations. 


ADDING UP THE WORLD 


(See mop next page) 


AREA POPULATION 
(sq. mi.) (1947 est.) 


12,563,807 187,402,000 
6,205,000 Uninhabited 
9,694,071 1,237,874,000 
1,930,451 386,419,000 
9,028,716 206,410,000 


AFRICA 
ANTARCTICA 
ASIA (less USSR) 
EUROPE (less USSR) 
NORTH AMERICA 
OCEANIA 
(Australia, etc.) 
SOUTH AMERICA 
USSR 


TOTALS 


3,645,294 
6,895,862 
8,358,567 


58,321,768 


11,908,000 
103,559,000 
193,000,000 


2,326,572,000 





THE 
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@ This map is an azimuthal equidistant projection of the 
earth’s surface. This means that the map is centered on a 
single point—in this case north-central Nebraska. From this 
“center of projection” (shown by colored X) a straight line 
drawn to any other point represents a Great Circle—the 
shortest distance between two points. The black circles at 
2,000-mile intervals on the map show how far various points 
are from the center of projection. 

United States territories, possessions, and occupied areas 
are indicated on the map by numbers. 

Organized Territories: Alaska (1) and Hawaii (3). The 
Aleutian Islands (5) are part of Alaska. Kure (10), Johnston 
(12), and Palmyra (18) are technically part of Hawaii, but 
are administered by the U.S. Navy. 

Dependencies: Puerto Rico (2), Virgin Islands (4), Ca- 


nal Zone (6), American Samoa (7), Guam (in area marked 
8), Midway (9), Wake (11), Howland (13), Baker (14), 
Jarvis (19). , 

Canton (15) and Enderbury (16) are jointly adminis- 
tered by the United States and Britain. Christmas Island 
(20) is claimed by both the United States and Britain. 

Trusteeship: Under a United Nations “strategic area” 
trusteeship, the United States administers the Marshall, 
Caroline, and Marianas Islands (8). The island of Guam is 
not part of the trusteeship. 

Occupied Areas: The United States occupies the Ryukyu, 
Volcano, and Bonin Islands (21-22-23), The peace treaty 
with Japan will determine the fate of these former Japanese 
islands. (U. S. occupation forces will also remain in Japan, 
Germany, and Austria until peace treaties are written.) 





The World Since the War 


PROLOGUE: WORLD WAR Ii 


e We live today in the ghostly shadow 
of World War II. Here is a brief sum- 
mary of that global struggle which be- 
gan on September 1, 1939, when Nazi 
Germany invaded Poland. 

Within two days Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. On April 
9, 1940, the Nazi armies struck simul- 
taneously at Denmark and Norway. On 
May 10 Hitler’s armies invaded the 
Netherlands and Belgium. 

Next came France. Paris fell on June 
14, and eight days later French Mar- 
shal Henri Petain signed an armistice 
with the Nazis. (Earlier, on June 10, 
Fascist Italy entered the war-on Ger- 
many’s side.) 

Hitler's fury was now turned on 
Britain. Though his air force caused 
great damage, it failed to prepare the 
ground for a successful invasion of the 
British Isles. 

Meanwhile the Nazis “blitzed” through 
the Balkans. In rapid succession they 
conquered Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, 
and Slovakia were forced into joining 
the war on Germany’s side. 

With Europe in hand, Hitler broke 
his pact with Stalin and invaded Russia 
on June 22, 194]. 


Japs Attack U. S. 


On December 7, 1941, the Japanese 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor brought 
the United States into the war (first 
against Japan and within a few days 
against the rest of the Axis powers). 

By 1945 there were 51 nations in the 
Allied camp. (These were the future 
charter members of the United Nations. ) 

The Axis powers were Germany, 
Italy, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary, Slovakia, Japan, and Thai- 
land (Siam). The United States was 
not at war with Finland, though that 
country had declared war on Russia. 

A successful Allied offensive in North 
Africa 1942—with British 
forces driving westward from El Ale- 
mein and U.S. and British invasion 
troops pushing eastward from Morocco 
and Algeria. At the same time Russian 
troops stopped the Nazis at Stalingrad 
and started their long push to Berlin. 

The Allied invasion of Italy began on 
July 10, 1943 Benito Mussolini’s regime 
was forced to quit 15 days later, and on 
September 8 the new Italian govern- 
ment surrendered. 

The next important milestone in the 
European war against the Axis was 
D-Day, June 6, 1944, when Allied 
armies landed on the coast of France. 


opened in 


By the end of April, 1945, the Nazis 
had had enough. On May 7 the Ger- 
mans signed an unconditional surren- 
der document in a little schoolhouse at 
Reims, France. 

In the Far East, the Japanese tide 
of expansion continued almost un- 
checked until 1942. The “undeclared 
war” against China, opened in 1937, 
pushed on. Turning southward the 
Japs overran French Indo-China, Ma- 
laya, Thailand, the Dutch East Indies, 
most of Burma, and the Philippines. 

U. S. Naval victories in the Coral 
Sea and at Midway marked the tide’s 
turning in 1942. Allied forces proceed- 
ed to take over the Solomons, Gilberts, 
the Marianas, and the Philippines. 

Iwo Jima and Okinawa fell in 1945. 
On July 26 an ultimatum was dis- 
patched to Japan calling for immediate 
surrender. This was rejected. 

On August 6 a U. S. plane dropped a 
single atomic bomb, wiping out three 
fifths of the Japanese city of Hiroshima. 
On August 8 Russia declared war on 
Japan. A second A-bomb was dropped 
on August 9, this time on Nagasaki. 
The “atomic argument” proved con- 
vincing. Japanese envoys surrendered 
unconditionally to General MacArthur 
aboard the battleship Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay on September 2, 1945. Thus ended 
World War II. 


¥1945 


JANUARY 20 

FOURTH TERM. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is inaugurated as President 
of the United States for fourth term. 


FEBRUARY 11 

YALTA CONFERENCE. The Big 
Three (President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
British Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill, Russian Generalissimo Joseph Stalin) 
complete seven-day talks at Yalta, 
Russia. Major decisions: (1) to crush 
Nazism and German militarism; (2) to 
establish democratic governments in 
liberated countries; (3) to set up occu- 
pation zones in conquered Germany; 
(4) to call a United Nations conference 
at San Francisco on April 25. 


MARCH 3 

ACT OF CHAPULTEPEC. Twen- 
ty American republics unanimously 
adopt Act pledging all-for-one, one- 
for-all mutual defense aid. 


APRIL 12 
ROOSEVELT DIES. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt dies suddenly of brain hem- 


orrhage at Warm Springs. Vice-Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman is sworn in as 
President. 


APRIL 25 

FIRST U. N. CONFERENCE. 
The United Nations Conference on 
International Organization opens in 
San Francisco. 


APRIL 28 

MUSSOLINI EXECUTED. Ital- 
ian dictator Benito Mussolini is exe- 
cuted by Italian Partisans. 
MAY 1 

END OF HITLER. Adolf Hitler 
is reported dead in Berlin. Admiral Karl 
Doenitz proclaims himself new “Fuehr- 
er” (leader) of the Reich. 


JUNE 5 
BIG FOUR RULE REICH. United 
States, British, French, and Russian 


commanders-in-chief assume “supreme 
authority” over defeated Germany. 


Signing of U.N. Charter (June 26) 


JUNE 26 

U. N. CHARTER SIGNED. Fifty 
nations at San Francisco conference 
sign United: Nations Charter. 


JULY 26 

LABOR WINS IN. BRITAIN. 
British Labor party wins large majority 
in Parliament in general elections. 
Clement Attlee succeeds Winston 
Churchill as Prime Minister. 


JULY 28 
U. S. RATIFIES CHARTER. The 
U. S. Senate ratifies U. N. Charter, 89-2. 


AUGUST 14 
CHINESE-RUSSIAN PACT. A 
treaty of friendship is signed between 
the governments of Soviet Russia and 
Kuomintang (Nationalist) China. 


AUGUST 21 

LEND-LEASE ENDS. President 
Truman orders end of lend-lease opera- 
tions to all Allied governments. 


OCTOBER 2 
BIG FIVE DEADLOCKED. Con- 
ference of Big Five Foreign Ministers 
ends in London with no agreement. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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NOVEMBER 15 

ATOM SECRETS. U. S., Britain, 
Canada declare willingness to share 
secret of atomic energy with other 
United Nations—as soon as “effective 
enforceable safeguards against its use 
for destructive purposes can be de- 
vised.” 


NOVEMBER 23 

RATIONING ENDS. U.S. Gov- 
ernment ends rationing of meat, butter, 
and other foods. 


DECEMBER 6 

U. S. LOAN TO BRITAIN. United 
States Government agrees to advance 
$4,400,000,000 to Britain for postwar 
recovery. 


DECEMBER 24 

MOSCOW CONFERENCE. Big 
Three Foreign Ministers agree at Mos- 
cow conference to resume drafting of 
peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland. 


1946 


JANUARY 10 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY. Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium is elected 
president of first session of United 
Nations General Assembly in London. 


FEBRUARY 5 

“IRON CURTAIN” SPEECH. 
Britain’s wartime Prime Minister, Win- 
ston Churchill, in an address at Fulton, 
Missouri, calls for Anglo-American 
“fraternal association” to halt Soviet 
expansion. He uses for the first time 
the expression, “Iron Curtain.” 


FEBRUARY 13 

STRIKES SETTLED. The 113- 
day walkout of employees of General 
Motors Corporation comes to an end 
when management and United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) agree on wage 
increases of 18% cents hourly. (General 
Electric strike is also settled on same 
terms.) 


FEBRUARY 27 


GROMYKO TAKES WALK. So- 
viet delegate, Andrei Gromyko, walks 
out of U. N. Security Council when 
delegates reject by 9-to-2 vote his ‘pro- 
posal to postpone discussion of Iran’s 
complaint against Russia. 


APRIL 18 

END OF LEAGUE. The League 
of Nations, world peace organization 
founded after World War I, is voted 
out of existence by delegates of 34 
nations at final meeting in Geneva. 


APRIL 29 

U. S. OFFER. A four-power treaty 
— disarmament of Germany 
or 25-year period is proposed by U. S. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes. 
(Offer is later rejected by Russia.) 


JUNE 2 

ITALIAN REPUBLIC. Italians 
vote to establish republic in place of 
monarchy. 


JUNE 4 ‘ 

PERON TAKES OVER. Juan 
Domingo Peron, labeled by his po- 
litical opponents as a dictator, becomes 
President of Argentina. 


JUNE 14 

U. S. ATOMIC PLAN. American 
delegate, Bernard M. Baruch, presents 
U. S. atomic program to the first meet- 
ing of the U. N. Atomic we. i Com- 
mission. U. S. offers to surrender store 
of atomic bombs and to turn over all 
atomic secrets to a U. N. Atomic De- 
velopment Authority under which no 
nation would have veto power. (This 
offer, accepted by all other member 
nations, is later turned down by Russia 
and her satellites.) 


JULY 4 
PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC. United 
States transfers sovereignty over Phil- 


ippine Islands to Filipino people. 


. AUGUST 1 


ATOMIC COMMISSION. Presi- 
dent Truman signs bill setting up U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, to carry 
out civilian control of atomic energy. 


The “Iron Curtain” speech (Feb. 5) 


AUGUST 10 

FAILURE OF MISSION. Presi- 
dent Truman's special envoy to China, 
General George C. Marshall, declares 
that settlement of dispute between 
Kuomintang (Nationalists) and Com- 
munists in China is “impossible.” 


OCTOBER 13 

FRENCH CONSTITUTION. 
French people approve a new consti- 
tution for Fourth French Republic. 


OCTOBER 13 

WAR CRIMINALS HANG. Nine 
leading Nazis, convicted of crimes 
against humanity by International War 
Crimes Tribunal, are hanged at Nur- 
emberg, Germany. 


NOVEMBER 5 

CONGRESS CHANGES HANDS. 
In nation-wide U. S. elections, Repub- 
licans win control of both House and 
Senate for the-first time in 16 years. 


DECEMBER 4 

LEWIS AND UMW FINED. 
Federal judge fines United Mine Work- 
ers’ president, John L, Lewis, $10,000 
and his union $3,500,000 for contempt 
of court. (Three days later, Lewis 
calls off strike of 400,000 coal miners.) 


11947 


JANUARY 7 

NEW SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Gen. George C. Marshall succeeds 
James F. Byrnes as Secretary of State. 


FEBRUARY 10 

PEACE TREATIES SIGNED. 
The signing of peace treaties in Paris 
formally ends the state of war between 
21 Allied powers and Italy, Finland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. 


MARCH 4 

FRANCO-BRITISH ALLIANCE. 
France and Britain sign 50-year treaty 
of alliance at Dunkirk, France. 


MARCH 12 

“TRUMAN DOCTRINE.” Presi- 
dent Truman asks Congress to author- 
ize fund of $400,000,000 to help 
strengthen Greece and Turkey against 
Communist aggression. 


MARCH 18 

BIG FOUR MEET AGAIN. Sec- 
retary Marshall turns down Soviet de- 
mand for $10,000,000,000 reparations 
from Germany at Big Four Conference 
in Moscow. 


MARCH 25 

INDONESIAN REPUBLIC. Dutch 
and Indonesian delegates sign Cheribon 
Agreement which grants recognition to 
Indonesian Republic. 


APRIL 2 

U.S. BECOMES TRUSTEE. 
U. N. Security Council approves unani- 
mously proposal to give the United 
States sole trusteeship over the former 
mandated Japanese Pacific islands. 


JUNE 5 

BIRTH OF MARSHALL PLAN. 
In a speech at Harvard University, Sec- 
retary Marshall suggests that the United 
States help Europe help herself to re- 
covery. (Out of this speech grows the 
Marshall Plan, now known as the “Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program.”) 


(Continued on page 30) 
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JUNE 23 

TAFT-HARTLEY LAW. Congress 
overrides President Truman’s veto to 
enact the Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947. The new basic law in- 
cludes many more restrictions on labor 
unions than were in the 1935 Wagner 
National Labor Relations Act. 


JULY 2 


RUSSIA REJECTS U. S. AID. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov re- 
jects participation by Russia in Mar- 
shall Plan. 


JULY 26 


ARMED FORCES UNIFY. Presi- 
dent Truman signs legislation unifying 
U.S. armed forces. Secretary of the 
Navy James Forrestal is appointed first 
Secretary of Defense. 


AUGUST 15 
BRITISH QUIT INDIA. Britain’s 


300-year rule over India formally ends. 
The sub-continent attains independence 
as two separate, sovereign dominions: 
India and Pakistan. (In the summer of 
1949, India proclaims herself a_ re- 
public but chooses to remain within the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.) 


AUGUST 30 

HEMISPHERIC DEFENSE. 
Nineteen nations attending Inter-Amer- 
ican conference in Brazil unanimously 
adopt Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, pledg- 
ing hemispheric defense. 


SEPTEMBER 22 

WEST EUROPE ACCEPTS ERP. 
Delegates of 16 Western European 
countries reach agreement for aid re- 
quests under Marshall Plan. 


Sec’y Marshall and his plan (June 5) 


OCTOBER 5 
COMINFORM ANNOUNCED. 


Communist leaders of nine nations in 
secret meeting at Poland decide to 
establish a Red “information bureau.” 
The new organization, to be known as 
“Cominform,” is in effect a revival of 
the old Communist International. 


NOVEMBER 20 

WEDDING BELLS. The heiress 
presumptive to the British throne, 
Princess Elizabeth, is married in Lon- 
don to Prince Philip, Duke of Edin- 
burgh. 


NOVEMBER 29 

PALESTINE PARTITION. By a 
33 to 13 vote, the United Nations 
General Assembly approves division of 
Palestine into independent Jewish and 
Arab states. 


DECEMBER 30 

MICHAEL ABDICATES. Ruma- 
nian King Michael announces sudden 
“decision” to abdicate. (Shortly there- 
after, the Soviet puppet regime pro- 
claims the country a “People’s Re- 


public.”) 


1948 


JANUARY 4 

BURMESE REPUBLIC. Burma 
severs all ties with Britain and _pro- 
claims herself independent republic. 


JANUARY 30 

GANDHI ASSASSINATED. The 
beloved Hindu spiritual leader and life- 
long fighter for a free India, Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, is assassinated. 


FEBRUARY 4 

CEYLON COMES OF AGE. 
Ceylon, a former British possession, 
becomes the newest self-governing do- 
minion in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 


FEBRUARY 25 

REDS SEIZE CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA. Under pressure, President Ed- 
uard Benes submits to Klement Gott- 
wald’s demand that he approve a new 
cabinet composed entirely of Commu- 
nists and those in Communist control. 


MARCH 17 
WESTERN UNION FORMED. 


A 50-year treaty of collective military 
aid and economic cooperation is signed 
in Brussels by the foreign ministers of 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxemburg. 


APRIL 30 
INTER-AMERICAN UNITY. 
Twenty-one American republics at 
Inter-American conference in Bogota 
create a new “Organization of Ameri- 
can States.” 
MAY 14 
JEWISH STATE PROCLAIMED. 
Jewish National Council in Tel Aviv 
announces creation of Jewish state in 
Palestine, to be known as Israel. 

(At one minute past midnight the 
next day, May 15, British mandate in 
Palestine expires. Forces of all Arab 
states launch invasion into Palestine.) 


MAY 20 
PALESTINE MEDIATOR. Big 


Five powers unanimously choose Count 


Folke Bernadotte as U. N. mediator in 
Palestine, as provided by General As- 
sembly resolution. (On September 17 
Bernadotte is assassinated by terrorists 
in Jerusalem. He is succeeded by Dr. 
Ralph Bunche.) 


MAY 31 

WEST GERMAN STATE. At 
meeting in London representatives of 
the United States, Britain, France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxemburg 
decide to create a West German state; 
establish an international authority to 
control the Ruhr; and retain occupa- 
tion troops in Germany indefinitely. 


JUNE 18 

REDS BLOCKADE BERLIN. 
Soviet authorities impose land and 
water blockade on Western sector of 
German capital, in effort to force 
Western Allies out of Berlin. U. S. 
and Britain start airlift to maintain 


flow of supplies to Berlin. 


JUNE 24 

DEWEY, WARREN NAMED. 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey of New York 
is chosen as Republican nominee for 
President on third ballot at GOP con- 
vention in Philadelphia. Gov. Earl 
Warren of California is named Vice- 
Presidential candidate. 


SULY 05 

TRUMAN, BARKLEY NAMED. 
Democratic national convention at 
Philadelphia nominates President Tru- 
man and Senator Alben W. Barkley of 
Kentucky for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, respectively. 
OCTOBER 20 

CHANGCHUN FALLS. After a 
year-long siege, Changchun, capital of 
Manchuria, falls to Chinese Communist 
forces. (By October 30 all of Manchuria 
is under Communist control. ) 


Berlin Blockade (June, 1948—May, 1949) 


NOVEMBER 2 

TRUMAN WINS. Harry S. Tru- 
man and Alben W. Barkley are elected 
President and Vice-President. They re- 
303 electoral votes to 189 for 
the Republican (Dewey-Warren) ticket. 
Southern Democrat J. Strom Thurmond 
receives 39 electoral votes; Henry A. 
Wallace, Progressive, none. 

Democrats also gain control of both 
houses of Congress. House of Repre- 
sentatives: Democrats, 263; Republi- 
cans, 171; American Laber, 1. Senate: 
Democrats, 54; Republicans, 42. 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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NOVEMBER 14 

“BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE”. 
Princess Elizabeth gives birth to a baby 
boy, Prince Charles, in London. 


NOVEMBER 15 

NEW CANADIAN LEADER. 
Louis S. St. Laurent, Liberal, becomes 
Prime Minister of Canada. He succeeds 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, 73, who 
retired. 


DECEMBER 18 

FIGHTING IN INDONESIA. 
Dutch troops start “police action” 
against “terrorist” elements in Indo- 
nesian Republic. 


DECEMBER 23 

JAP WAR CRIMINALS. Wartime 
Japanese Premier Hideki Tojo and six 
other former Japanese leaders are 
hanged, following conviction for war 
crimes by 11-nation International Mil- 
itary Tribunal in Tokyo. 


1949 


JANUARY 7 

ACHESON TAKES OVER. Presi- 
dent Truman accepts the resignation 
of Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall, 68, and appoints Dean G. Ache- 
son, 55, to succeed him. 


JANUARY 17 

COMMUNIST TRIAL. Trial be- 
gins for ii top U. S. Communist lead- 
ers on charges of conspiring to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence. 


JANUARY 20 

“BOLD NEW PROGRAM.” Harry 
S. Truman, 64, is sworn in as President 
of the United States. In his inaugural 
address, the President calls for a “bold 
new program” of American technical 
aid to underdeveloped countries. 


JANUARY 25 


RUSSIA’S “ERP.” In attempt to 
offset the European Recovery Program 
Russia sets up a six-nation Council for 
Economic Mutual Assistance to include 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, and Russia. 


FEBRUARY 8 

MINDSZENTY SENTENCED. 
Josef Cardinal Mindszenty, Roman 
Catholic Primate of Hungary, is sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment by Com- 
munist-dominated court in Budapest. 
He is found guilty of “treason” and 
other offenses against the Hungarian 
puppet regime. 


FEBRUARY 24 

PALESTINE ARMISTICE. The 
two chief foes in the Palestine war, 
Israel and Egypt, sign an armistice at 
the United Nations mediation head- 
quarters on the island of Rhodes. The 
armistice ended nine months of alter- 
nating war and truce in southern Pal- 
estine. (By July 20 Lebanon, Iraq, Jor- 
dan, and Syria had signed similar 
armistices with Israel.) 


MARCH 4 

SOVIET SWITCH. Andrei Y. Vi- 
shinsky, First Deputy Foreign Minister, 
replaces Viacheslav M. Molotov as 
Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


MARCH 30 

RENT CONTROL EXTENDED. 
President Truman signs bill extending 
Federal rent control in modified fashion 
through June 30, 1950. 


MARCH 31 

CANADA ENLARGED. New- 
foundland joins Canada as the Domin- 
ion’s tenth province. 


APRIL 4 

ATLANTIC PACT SIGNED. For- 
eign Ministers of 12 nations sign North 
Atlantic Defense Treaty at a ceremony 
in Washington. The signatories are 
Belgium, Britain, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the 
United States. 


APRIL 18 

IRISH REPUBLIC. Eire ends its 
780 years’ allegiance to the British 
crown and becomes the Republic of 
Ireland. 


APRIL 19 

SECOND YEAR OF ERP. Presi- 
dent Truman signs bill authorizing 
$5,430,000,000 to continue European 
Recovery Program to July, 1950. 


MAY 7 

INDONESIAN TRUCE. Dutch 
and Indonesian Republic negotiators 
agree in Batavia on a new cease-fire. 
The major terms of the agreement are: 
(a) restoration of the Republican gov- 
ernment at Jogjakarta; and (b) renewal 
of work on creating a United States of 
Indonesia. 


MAY 12 

BERLIN BLOCKADE ENDS. 
The 328-day Soviet rail and highway 
blockade of the Western sector of Ber- 
lin ends. Simultaneously, the Western 
Allies lift their counter-blockade against 
shipment of supplies from West Ger- 
many to the Soviet zone. Russia's price 
for ending the Berlin siege is a request 
for a Big Four Foreign Ministers con- 
ference on Germany, which is set for 
May 23. 


MAY 25 

SHANGHAI FALLS. Chinese 
Communist troops enter — 
Chins’s largest city, on the heels of 


retreating Nationalist forces. 


JUNE 20 

BIG FOUR CONFERENCE. 
Foreign Ministers of the U.S., Britain, 
France, and Russia adjourn month- 
long session in Paris, after reaching 
limited agreement on Austrian peace 
treaty terms. 


JULY 15 

810,000 HOMES. President Tru- 
man signs Federal public housing— 
slum clearance law, providing for con- 
struction of 810,000 homes in six years. 


JULY 21 

SENATE APPROVES NAP. The 
U.S. Senate ratifies the North Atlantic 
Pact, 82-13. (The pact takes effect 
August 24, the required number of 
member nations having ratified it.) 


AUGUST 8 

EUROPEAN UNITY. The Coun- 
cil of Europe, consisting of representa- 
tives of 12 Western European nations, 
opens its first session in Strasbourg, 
France. The Council hopes prec 
to become the parliament of a United 
States of Europe. Participating nations 
are Britain, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, Luxemburg, Ireland, Italy, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Greece, 
and Turkey. 


Pres. Truman’s Inauguration (Jan. 20) 


AUGUST 14 

GERMAN REPUBLIC, Conserva- 
tive parties win majority in first free 
national elections in Germany since 
1933. (On September 12 a new Ger- 
man parliament elects Theodor Heuss 
as president of the Federal Republic of 
Germany.) 


SEPTEMBER 12 

BRITISH CRISIS. Britain, Can- 
ada and the U.S. reach limited agree- 
ment in Washington on ways to Telp 
Britain overcome her dollar shortage. 


THIS CONCLUDES “Your Key to Under- 
standing the News.” We hoe you find it 
useful throughout the year. The material 
= was written and edited by Irving D. W 
= Talmadge and Herbert L. Marx, Jr. Maps, 
= charts, drawings, and cover design are b» 
stoff artists Eva Mizerek, Frank Danovich, 
and Charles Beck. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


READ THIS CAREFULLY BEFORE 
STARTING: This is a special kind of 
quiz, based on your general informa- 
tion about current affairs. Unless your 
teacher tells you otherwise, take this 
quiz now by filling out the left-hand 
blanks in front of each question. Later 
in the semester, after you have studied 
this and future issues with care, you 
may take the quiz again. Then you 
will fill out the right-hand blanks. 
You will then be able to compare 
scores and see how your knowledge 
of current affairs has improved. After 
taking the quiz the first time do not 
mark up the page with corrections. 


1. WHO’S WHO IN THE U. S. 


On the line to the left of the name in 
Column A, write the number preceding 
the description in Column B which best 
matches it. Each counts 2. Total 24. 


Column A 
__a, John J. McCloy 
__b. Charles F. Brannan 
c. Charles Sawver 
d. Paul G. Hoffman 
e. Warren G. Austin 
J. Howard McGrath 
. Jesse M. Donaldson 
Omar N. Bradley 
Edwin G. Nourse 
Louis A. Johnson 
David E. Lilienthal 
John W. Snvder 
Column B 
. Commissioner of Education 
. ECA Administrator 
. President of the CIO 
. Atamic Energy Commission chair- 
man 
. Joint Chiefs of Staff chairman 
. High Commissioner for Germany 
. Council of Economic Advisers chair- 
man 
. Attorney General 
. Secretary of the Treasury 
. Secretary of Agriculture 
. Secretary of Commerce 
. U. S. representative at U. N. 
3. Postmaster General 
. Secretary of Defense 


My score 


ll. WHO’S WHO IN OTHER LANDS 


On the line to the left of the name in 
Column A, write the number preceding 
the description in Column B which best 
matches it. Each counts 2. Total 20. 


Column A 
a. Josip Tito 
. Anthony Eden 
». Louis S. St. Laurent 
. Jawaharlal Nehru 
>. Sir Stafford Cripps 
. Clement Attlee 
. Henri Queuille 
. Mao Tse-tung 
Charles de Gaulle 
Juan Peron 
Column B 
. British Ambassador to U. S. 
. Former British Foreign Secretary 
. Prime Minister of Britain 
. Prime Minister of Canada 
. Prime Minister of India 
. Dictator of Yugoslavia 
. President of China 
. Chinese Communist chief 
. French general 
; President of Argentina 
. British Chancellor of Exchequer 
. Prime Minister of France 


My score__ __ 


. AT HOME AND ABROAD 


In each of the following one of the 
words does not belong. In the space to 
the left, write the number in front of 
the incorrect word. Each counts 4. To- 
tal 28. 

__a. Each of the following conti- 
nents has millions of inhabi- 
tants: (1) Africa, (2) Ant- 
arctica, (3) Asia, (4) Aus- 
tralia. 

. The President’s “official fam- 
ily” includes: (1) the Attor- 
ney General, (2) his Press 
Secretary, (3) his military 
aide, (4) the Chief Justice. 

. The following Departments 
were part of the Cabinet be- 
fore 1862: (1) State, (2) Jus- 
tice, (3) Agriculture, (4) In- 
terior. 

. The following “alphabet agen- 
cies” are concerned with bank- 
ing, finance, and related mat- 
ters: (1) FSA, (2) FRS, (3) 
RFC, (4) SEC. 

. The following nations have 
kings: (1) Greece, (2) Bur- 
ma, (3) Egypt, (4) Sweden. 
The following nations are 
charter members of the United 
Nations: (1) Argentina, (2) 
China, (3) Israel, (4) Uru- 
guay. 
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__. __g. The following are capitals of 
Latin American’ nations: (1) 
Buenos Aires, (2) Colombo, 
(3) Caracas, (4) Santiago. 


My score_.. —— 


IV. U. S. AND THE WORLD 


Using the numbers 1-5 arrange each 
of the following events in the order in 
which they occurred. Each counts 2. 


Total 10. 


__ __a. Truman Doctrine arnounced 

___ __b. U. N. Charter signed 

—__._ __c. U. S. entrance into 
War II 

__d. Birth of Marshall Plan 

__e. Signing of North Atlantic Pact 


World 


My score__ —_ 


V. UNITED NATIONS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes it. Each counts 3. Total 
18. 

__a. The historic meeting for or- 
ganization of the United Na- 
tions was held in 
1. San Francisco 3. Paris 
2. Los Angeles 4. Geneva 
The permanent U. N. head- 
quarters is now being built in 
1. London 38. New York 
2. the Hague 4. Moscow 

. All of the following are per- 
manent members of the Secu- 
rity Council except 
1. China 8. Canada 
2. France 4. Britain 
. Each of the Big Five has the 
power to veto a proposal in 
the 
1. Security Council 
2. General Assembly 
3. General Assembly and Se- 

curity Council 
4. Economic and Social Coun- 
cil 

>, A main organ of the U. N. 
which is responsible for the 
economic and social activities 
of the United Nations is 
_1. Ecosoe 3. WHO 
2. Unesco 4. IRO 
The Secretary-General of the 
U.N. is 
1. Carlos P. Romulo 
2. Warren Austin 
8. Eleanor Roosevelt 
4. Trygve Lie 


My score__ __ 
Total score (first time) es: 
Total score (second t 
| ee oe 
Quiz for issue of Oct. 5, 1949 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 





BOY dates GIRL 


OUR FIRST DATE—whether it’s 

the first official date of your high 
school career or the first date with 
the first boy or girl you ever really 
wanted to impress—is a four-star oc- 
casion. You'd like to play your part 
so that the third act will mean cur- 
tain calls and not “curtains.” 

What kind of plot and dialogue 
add up to a first-rate first date? Let’s 
run over the main cues: 


Act I 

You've met her—the girl who can play 
the lead in your life any day she chooses 
—or at least, she looks that good six 
seats away in algebra class. As to 
whether she'd like the role—well, she’s 
been friendly, but noncommittal. You’ve 
finally screwed up your nerve to pro- 
pose—a date, that is. 

Fine. Put the question to her straight. 
Don’t hem and oo and beat around 
the backstage with hammy like 
“Gonna be busy Friday night?” or “I 
don’t suppose you'd like to go some- 
place with me sometime, would you?” 
Even the most eager girl is strongly 
tempted te answer “Yes!” to the first 
question and “No!” to the second 

If you want a date, sav so, and tell 


lines 


the girl exactly what you have in mind. 
“Would you like to go to the Pep Rally 
with me Fridav night, Sue?” 

sound like the most original line in the 
world, but neither is, “Yes, I'd love to!” 
And the latter has been known to sound 
slightly inspiring coming from the right 


may not 


girl. 

As for you, sweet Sue, a direct invi- 
tation deserves a direct answer. No ifs, 
ands, or mavbes 


Act ll 


The Big Three items that count most 
on a first date are appearance, courtesy, 
If you like Sue well 
enough to ask her for a date, you will 
want to look your best when 


and conversation 


naturally 
you call for her, and you'll be instine- 
tively considerate in all the little ways 
that girls appreciate—opening 
helping her on and off with her coat, 
calling for and getting her home on 
time. 

If Sue likes your looks well enough 
to accept your invitation, you can bet 


doors, 


she'll be looking her loveliest and mind- 
ing her manners. The stickler in the 
list is conversation—and thereon hangs 
the fate of most first dates. Even when 
you think a girl is the most fascinating 
thing this side of jet propulsion, awk- 
ward silences can and do develop. How- 
ever, a little forethought can forestall 
any crucial breakdowns in the happy 
talk. 

While you're dreaming about Friday 
night, why not plot some dialogue for 
the big occasion? (This homework as- 
signment is also recommended for girls 
who are susceptible to stage fright.) 
You won't be the first boy who ever sat 
down and made a list of possible topics 
for conversation and briefed himself on 
several of those topics. To be on the safe 
side, see if you have something to say 
on the following four general subjects: 

School activities: This is a good warm- 
up topic, because school is something 
you and your date have in common. If 
you're manager of the football team, 
maybe you can spellbind your date with 
the “inside story” on why Jackson High 
is a natural to beat Woodrow Wilson 
next week. If your date works on the 
Jackson High News, toss in a few lead- 
ing questions about journalism—“Should 
high school papers have 
umns?” or “How much space should a 
school paper devote to sports?” Forth- 
coming student council elections or last 
week’s program provide a 
chance to swap opinions. 


gossip col- 


assembly 


activities: It’s a rare 
teen-ager who doesn’t have something 
to sav about the latest movies, favorite 
new books, television 
shows or developments in the World 
Series. Swinging the conversation this 
way will also give you a chance to find 
out a little more about your date’s in- 
terests. Discovering you both like Roy 
Rogers and soccer games can inspire a 
mellow fellow feeling. Of if you dis- 
agree violently on the merits of Spike 
Jones—well, there’s nothing like a de- 


fay hed 


Leisture-time 


dance bands, 


batable subject to keep a conversation 
clipping along. 

Current Events: A date is neither the 
time nor the place for an oral report on 
the history of labor-management rela- 
tions. But a knowledge of new develop- 
ments in aviation or the Tito-Stalin feud 
can add spice and substance to your 
conversation. Never, never make the 
mistake of assuming that all girls’ minds 
run strictly to froth. Makes a good im- 
pression in the Parents Dept., too, if you 
appear to be informed about and inter- 
ested in the Brannan plan or why new 
cars cost so much, 

Yes, parents are in the cast of charac- 
ters for a first date. Don’t be surprised 
if you have to hold your own with your 
date’s family for a few minutes—the 
loveliest of ladies sometimes manages to 
be upstairs putting the finishing touches 
on her hairdo when you call for her. 
Even if your date is one of the smooth 
sort who is ready on the dot, it won't be 
smart or smooth of you to make a dash 
for the front door without giving her 
parents a chance to look you over. 

The future: If you exhaust the possi- 
bilities of school, entertainment, and the 
world at large, switch to future tense. 
What’s your date’s ambition in life? 
(This is often the subject nearest ‘and 
dearest to her heart.) What kind of ca- 
reer are you headed for? Never hurts to 
give vour date a glimpse of the guy you 
hcpe to be someday. 

If you can keep the lines of commu- 
nication open on your first date, slip- 


ping in a request for a second date 
should be as easy as selling hot dogs at 
a football game. 


Act Ill 


Curtain cue: Don’t make the mistake 
of presuming all third acts have to end 
in a big clinch—or even a little hearty 
hand-holding. After all, this isn’t really 
THE END (you hope), but the begin- 
ning of a beautiful friendship! 





Famous Quarterback 
of the Cleveland Browns 


; in college I found I was a caffein-susceptible! The 
/. caffein in coffee made me lose sleep— gave me the jitters. 
That’s why I made 100% caffein-free PostUM my hot drink — it 
helps keep the IRON NERVES you need for top football.” 





*e md 
“Here’s what I mean by IRON NERVES—in our 1947 game “That play broke their spirit and we won the game. 
e with the Buffalo Bills... we had the ball on our own 1-yard e This sketch shows how the play worked... you can 
line. | knew they’d charge hard, so I tried a screen pass... and see it took IRON NERVES...that was no place for a fellow 


our end went 99 yards to score!”’ made jittery by the caffein in coffee.” 
R J y DY 





Siete visions YANO MANY OTHER 81G STARS FIND 


POSTUM AN (DEAL TRAINING TABLE 
— ORINK. 80 SWITCH TO POSTUM NOoW--- 
OONT RISK'COFFEE NERVES! ORINK 
POSTUM TO HELP KEEP THE IRON NERVES YOU 
NEEO. THATS A WINNING SECRET FOR YOU! 





1F YOU MADE a chemical analysis of coffee and 
tea in your school laboratory, you'd find out 
both contain CAFFEIN—a drug—an artificial 
stimulant! So, while many people can drink 
coffee or tea without ill-effect, others suffer 
nervousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 


POSTUM contains no caffein or other drug—~ 

—nothing that can possibly harm anyone . . . 

Fellows, don’t risk ‘‘coffee nerves.”” Keep those 

IRON NERVES! Drink posTuM regularly at your 

oa ~ .| own home “training table.”” Made from health- 
To keep IRON NERVES. j || ful wheat and bran! Extra-delicious with cream 

@ fresh air, exercise, follow the proper diet... . and sugar! You just can’t beat posrum’s 


“49 = ) ; ” : , 
and that includes postuM, because it’s 100% 5 i - 4 Vigorous, grain-rich flavor! 
caffein-free! No chance of ‘coffee nerves’ !” s A Product of Generai Foods 
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Russia and the Bomb 


@ The inevitable happened. But 
it happened two years earlier 
than expected. 
President Truman announced to the 
American people and the world: “We 
have evidence that within recent weeks 
an atomic explosion occurred in the 
USSR.” 

This sentence in the President's brief, 
217-word announcement meant that the 
United States no longer had exclusive 
possession of the methods for develop- 
ing atomic weapons. 

The President did not say that an 
atomic bomb had been exploded in Rus- 
sia. But American scientists assumed 
that if the Russians can cause an “atomic 
explosion,” they could now or soon pro- 
duce an atomic bomb. 

President Truman’s statement de- 
clared in effect, that this development 
was no surprise. “Ever since atomic 
energy was first released by man, the 
eventual development of this new force 
by other nations was to be expected.” 

It is, however, equally true that most 
scientists believed that the Russians 
would not crack the atomic secret for 
another two years. 

The President renewed his plea for 
the adoption of the system of interna- 
tional control of atomic energy which 
was proposed by the U. S. in 1946. 


Unanswered Questions 

President Truman’s dramatic an- 
nouncement left many questions unan- 
swered. Was this just an “experiment” 
or do the Russians really have atomic 
bombs? And if so, how many and how 
good are they? At this time, probably 
only the Kremlin knows the answers. 

There was also considerable specula- 
tion on how the United States found out 
about the Russian atomic explosion. For 
understandable reasons, American offi- 
cials were not to reveal the 
sources of their information. 

One of the “guesses” is that a type of 
Geiger Counter to detect radioactivity 
at long distances has been developed. 
Another guess is that our scientists have 
perfected seismic instruments, similar to 
those used to locate earthquakes, which 
can register explosions at great distances. 

Another theory is that the explosion 
was reported by our intelligence agents 
inside Russia 

A day after the 
ment, the Moscow radio quoted a state- 
ment that Russia had had the A-bomb 
since 1947. Few observers, however, be- 
lieved that statement 

What's Behind It: The world’s great- 
est drama—the discovery of atomic 
goes back to the eve of World 
War II. Fission, the splitting of the 
nucleus of the uranium atom to release 
large amounts of energy, was discovered 
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Dowling in The New York Herald Tribune 
Will Britain Recover After the Operation? 


in 1939. The basic facts were known to 
scientists throughout the world. The 
problem was how to harness this enor- 
mous atomic energy into a workable 
weapon. 

It became a race between German 
scientists and our own. Fortunately, we 
won that race. Our own scientists were 
aided by scientists of many nationalities. 
Britain and Canada closely cooperated 
with us. 

On July 16, 1945, the first atomic 
bomb explosion was set off on the desert 
sands at Alamagordo, New Mexico—a 
bomb that had more power than 20,000 
tons of TNT. On August 6, 1945, the 
first A-bomb used in warfare was 
dropped by an American airplane on 
Hiroshima, Japan, killing 80,000 per- 
sons. On August 9, the second bomb 
was dropped on Nagasaki, killing 45,000 
persons. (Five days later, Japan surren- 
dered. ) 

These two bombs were the only ones 
used in war. But there have been several 
peacetime test explosions of improved 
atomic bombs since then. 

Soon after the first atomic bomb was 
dropped, President Truman publicly 
urged that means be found “to protect 
ourselves and the rest of the world from 
total destruction.” As a result a special 
atomic Energy Commission was set up 
by the United Nations. 

On June 14, 1946, U. S. delegate 
Bernard M. Baruch presented the Amer- 
ican plan for atomic energy control. 





This-plan provided for (a) creation 
of an international authority under the 
U.N. to operate and supervise all 
atomic energy activities; (b) inspec- 
tion by this authority to see to it that 
no nation was cheating and secretly 
producing A-bombg; (c) punishment 
of such violators; and (d) abolition of 
the veto power by the Big Five nations 
in matters pertaining to the internation- 
al control of atomic energy. 

Once these safeguards were set up 
the United States would destroy its 
stockpile of atomic bombs and sur- 
render the secrets of their production 
to the international authority. 

Russia rejected the American plan. 
There have been numerous discussions 
since then. Her latest proposal is: (a) 
the signing of an international treaty 
outlawing the production and use of 
atomic weapons; (b) simultaneousty, 
the destruction of all existing atomic 
bombs. The Soviets still refuse to agree 
to the abolition of the veto power and 
to the proposed system of international 
inspection. 

The American plan has been ac- 
cepted by 46 members of the U. N. and 
opposed by Russia and her satellites. 
This is how matters stood last week 
when President Truman told the sur- 
prised world of the atomic explosion in 
Russia, 


Britain and the Pound 


@ Britain has cheapened the value 
of her money. And, like a falling 
house of cards, the currencies of 
24 other nations went down with 
the British pound. 
It was an emergency measure taken 
to meet a critical situation. 

Just as our unit of money is the 
dollar, the British unit of money is the 
pound or, to give it its full name, the 
pound sterling. 

Up to September 18 the pound offi- 
cially was equal to $4.03 in U.S. 
money. That is, if you wanted to buy 
a pound, or a pound’s worth of English 
goods, it cost you $4.03. And to buy 
$4.03 worth of American goods, it cost 
an Englishman one pound. 

On September 18 Britain took an 
historic step. She devalued the pound. 
She made the pound worth less in 
foreign exchange. (See page 16) 





The pound, since September 18, is 
worth $2.80. Now, if you want to buy 
a pound’s worth of English goods, it 
costs you only $2.80, instead of $4.03. 
And an English pound will now buy 
only $2.80 worth of American goods, 
instead of $4.03. 

How did Britain do this? 

Most of the larger nations value their 
money by the amount of gold it is 
worth. In the U.S. gold is valued at 
$35 an ounce. 

Before devaluation Britain paid 8.7 
pounds for an ounce of gold. To de- 
value her money Britain simply an- 
nounced a new price for gold. Begin- 
ning September 18 Britain pays about 
12.4 pounds for an ounce of gold. This 
cheapens, or devalues, the “gold con- 
tent” of each pound. Get out your 
pencil, divide 35 by 12.4, and see why 
one pound now equals $2.80. 

Why did Britain do this? 

Britain has been importing more 
goods from the U. S. than she has been 
selling to the U.S. She has not been 
earning enough dollars to pay for what 
she needs here. She now hopes to sell 
goods in the U.S. at cheaper prices, 
and thus compete more successfully 
with U.S. manufacturers. 

Take a British bicycle which sells, 
for example, at the equivalent of 18 
pounds. Before devaluation this meant 
that the bicycle sold in the United 
States at a little more than $72. But 


not enough U.S. buyers would pay 
that much. Now, after devaluation, 18 
pounds equals $50.40—a more attrac- 
tive price to U.S. buyers although the 
price probably cannot be reduced by 


the full amount of the devaluation. If 
twice as many British bikes are sold 
Britain will earn more dollars. 

But the other side of the picture is 
not so bright for Britain. Goods worth 
$60 imported from the U.S. cost about 
15 pounds before devaluation. Now, 
with the pound worth less, the same 
goods cost the British more than 21 
pounds. This holds true for all Britain’s 
imports from the U. S. 

Britain imports most of her bread 
wheat from the U. S. She will now have 
to pay more pounds for the same 
amount of wheat. As a result the British 
housewife must pay about two cents 
more for her loaf of bread. 

The British government, which con- 
trols practically all prices, hopes to limit 
these price increases to only a few es- 
sential items. If the cost of living goes 
up considerably there will be strong de- 
mands by British unions for. higher 
wages 

We have discussed so far only the 
U.S. and Britain. Canada and other 
Western Hemisphere nations are also in 
the “dollar area” (see page 15). What is 
true of British trade with the U. S. also 
holds true of British dealings with Can- 
ada and a few other nations. 


On the other hand Britain is not the 
only nation with a shortage of dollars. 
The same is true of practically every na- 
tion in Europe. Almost without excep- 
tion they, too, devalued their currencies 
when Britain devalued the pound, in 
order to remain on a competitive level 
with her. Finally, the nations of the 
British Commonwealth (except Canada) 
and some other countries have money 
systems closely tied in with Britain. 
They, too, followed the “mother coun- 
try” in devaluation. 

What does this mean to the United 
States? 

In the first place, most British goods 
will sell for cheaper prices in the U. S. 
However, they will not go down 30 per 
cent, the amount of the pound’s devalu- 
ation. Much of the price you pay for a 
British woolen mufler, for instance, is 
taken up by transportation costs, the ex- 
penses and profit of the U.S. retailer, 
and the U.S. import taxes. These 
charges are not affected. Only the share 
of the money which goes to the British 
manufacturer is devalued. Thus far, 
prices of British goods have been re- 
duced in many U. S. stores from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

Devaluation is bad news to some U. S. 
manufacturers. They now face stiffer 
competition from foreign manufacturers. 
(This will be discussed in next week’s 
major article on U.S. trade and tariff 
policies. ) 

What’s Behind It: The story of Brit- 
ain’s present troubles was told in full in 
last week’s major article. The British La- 
bor government now meets its sharpest 
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test. Since the cost of living is bound 
to rise somewhat, devaluation actually 
means a cut in the British worker’s real 
wages. The government cannot afford to 
raise wages, however, or it will lose the 
advantage gained by the new rates of 
exchange. 

Answers to these questions will write 
the latest chapter in the long history of 
the British pound sterling. Back in 775 
A.D. the first “sterlings” or pennies 
were coined in ancient Britain. Two 
hundred forty of these “sterlings” were 
minted from one pound of silver. This is 
the origin of the phrase, pound sterling. 
Today’s pound is made up of 20 shil- 
lings, each of which is worth twelve 
pence. 

Throughout the nineteenth century 
Britain’s pound sterling was the stand- 
ard for much of the world’s trade. The 
word “sterling” became an adjective 
meaning “genuine” or “excellent”. 

But two world wars and the growth of 
other industrial nations (U. S., Germany, 
Japan) gradually lowered Britain’s high 
standing. Today the U.S. dollar is the 
world’s “strongest” currency, 


IN THE 48 STATES 


NEW JOB for old soldier. Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, former 
Secretary of State and Army 
Chief of Staff, has taken on still 
another public service task. 
The 68-year-old general has come out of 
retirement to become president of the 
American Red Cross. President Truman 
named jhim to succeed Basil O’Connor, 


International News Phote 


What's the cause of Ray Rine’s attraction? It seems this Washington, D. C. 
student is the nation’s top teen-age purchaser of U. S. Savings Bonds. 
Out of his earnings from carrying newspapers, Ray has bought nearly 
$2,000 worth of bonds over the past six years. Any challengers for his title? 
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| NEWS (Continued) 


who resigned after five years’ service. 

Under a charter from Congress the 
U.S. President appoints the national 
president of the Red Cross. Although it 
is supported by volunteer contributions, 
the American Red Cross is a Semi-official 
Federal agency because of its work with 
troops in wartime and its emergency 
duties .i peacetime. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


MICE WANTED. Will you help 

in a nation-wide moyse hunt? 
That’s the question being asked of high 
school boys and girls by Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 

Dr. Little, director of the laboratory, 
says there are 13 types of mice which 
scientists have tried in vain to breed. 
These mice are needed for research in 
heredity and cancer. Scientists believe 
they may be overlooking important in- 
formation for lack of these mice. 

It would be too costly to collect 
enough of them—unless high school 
science students help by trapping these 
mice and raising them in captivity, 
says Dr. Little. The Jackson Labora- 
tory, Bar Harbor, Maine, will supply to 
biology students on request further in- 
formation about the types of mice it 
needs. 

eee 
AN OLD MAN FROM PERU. 
The mummy of an ancient Peru- 
vian gentleman had a_ public 
“coming-out party” last month at 
the Museum of Natural History 
in New York. 
A mummy is a dead body preserved 
by embalming or drying. Mummies 
have been found in many parts of the 
world, especially in Egypt. 

In 1927 several dozen mummies 
were discovered in the sands of the 
Paracas Peninsula in south-central 
Peru. After 22 years in a moisture-proof 
vault in Lima, the biggest and best 
preserved mummy was sent to the New 
York museum. 

It was the first public mummy un- 
wrapping held. Television and 
newsreel cameras operated, while sci- 
entists unwound hundreds of yards, of 
cloth in which the body was wrapped. 
One cloth 11 feet by 87 feet, is said to 
be the largest known piece of fabric 
ever woven in the Americas by hand 
methods. 

On the third day scientists found the 
skull and skeleton of a man in a crouch- 
ing position. The head was bong and 
flat. Ancient Peruvians shaped the 
heads of infants this way by strapping 
boards against the sides of their head. 

Guesses as to the mummy’s age 
range from 1,200 to 3,000 years. 


ever 


Acme 
Brig. General Carlos P. Romulo, of 
the Philippines, is the new presi- 
dent of the U. N. General Assembly. 


Scientists can measure the age of 
organic materials by finding out what 
proportion of the carbon in the mate- 
rial is radioactive. Radioactive carbon 
turns into ordinary carbon at a known 
rate. Some of the mummy's wrappings 
will be checked. The amount of radio- 
active found may show the 
mummy’s age quite accurately. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


PRINTERS BACK AT WORK. 
Fifteen hundred union printers 
returned to their jobs, ending a 
bitter 22-month-long strike in 
Chicago. 
The strike grew directly out of provi- 
sions of the 1947 Taft-Hartley Act. 
Among many other provisions, this law 
forbids the closed shop—an arrangement 
which requires an employer to hire 
workers if they are members of the 
union in his plant. 

The closed shop is forbidden because 
of Congress’ belief that it is unfair to 
workers who do not wish to join a union. 

For many years the International 
Typographical Union had closed-shop 
agreements in its contracts. When the 
Taft-Hartley Act became law on August 
22, 1947, the ITU at first refused to sign 
new contracts without the closed shop 

Publishers in Chicago and a few other 
cities refused to give wage increases 
without signing a new contract. Under 
the law new contracts could not include 
the closed shop. 

The Chicago strike was settled on 
September 18. The Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers Association agreed to con- 
tinue to recognize the ITU as the sole 
union to represent the printers, but re- 
tained the right to hire “experienced” 
non-union printers. 

The printers also received $10-a-week 
raises over their 1947 wage rates, bring- 
ing top wages to $95.50 for day workers. 


carbon 


The union had asked for raises of $14.50. 

During the strike Chicago’s five daily 
newspapers had a new look, Regular 
linotype machines were replaced by 
Varitype machines. This special kind ot 
typewriter types “copy” closely resem- 
bling regular newspaper type, which is 
then reproduced by photo-engraving 

Through this process Chicago news- 
papers did not miss a day of publica- 
tion. But, despite improvements, Vari- 
typing was slower than the regular print- 
ing process, and newspapers did not 
carry as much up-to-the-minute news. 
About 450 Varitype operators and proof- 
readers were dismissed when the print- 
ers returned to work. 


EUROPE 


HUNGARIAN “JUSTICE.” Fol- 
lowing the Russian pattern, Hun- 
gary has recently held its own 
treason trial. 
The chief defendant was Laszlo Rajk 
(pronounced Royk) the former No. 2 
Communist who has held high Hun- 
garian cabinet posts. 

He and his seven co-defendants were 
accused of plotting with Marshal Tito 
of Yugoslavia, now the center of Soviet 
verbal attack, and others for the over- 
throw of the Hungarian people’s de- 
mocracy. 

The verdict, too, followed the Soviet 
script. Rajk and two of his colleagues 
were sentenced to death, others to 
prison terms. 

What's Behind It: 

Observers saw through the trial the 
time-worn trick of Communists and 
other totalitarians: To distract popular 
resentment conditions in the 
country, high-ranking officials are tried 
on trumped-up charges. Usually these 
officials are tortured or otherwise per- 


agaist 


suaded to confess their supposed guilt. 


Quick 
ON THE 
Fill in the answers in the 


spaces below without looking back at 
the news stories. Then, when vour teach- 


“eZ 


NEWS 


correct 


er tells you to, go back over the stories 
to check vour answers. 

1. What country did 
the mummy you read about come from? 

2. How much is a Brit- 
ish pound now worth in U.S. dollars? 

3. Does Britain buy 
more goods from the U. S., or sell more 
goods to the U. S.? 

4. Who first announced 
that there was a recent atomic explosion 
in Russia? 

5. Name one important 
post which the new president of the 
American Red Cross used to hold. 
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Sometimes there are things that never 


get paid for, he found out 


Flashing Spikes 


see the town and the fair grounds 

and the crowd moving sluggishly 
among the exhibits of cakes and needle- 
work and prize sows and ears of corn; 
and the grandstand facing the half- 
mile race track, with the free act plat- 
form just across the track in front of 
the grandstand and behind it, the ball 
diamond. To see the ball game, the 
dyed-in-the-wool fans crossed the tracks 
and lined up behind the restraining 
wires stretched along the base lines, 
where they could drink pop and yell 
their lungs out. You can’t know how it 
is to play ball on a diamond like that 
unless you have seen one, or better yet, 
felt one under your spikes. The infield 
was skinned, raw dirt and the outfield 
was mowed grass pocked with gopher 


Ri: to understand, you have to 


Reprinted by permission from Flashing 
Spikes. Copyright, 1948, by Frank 
O'Rourke, published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. The story “Flashing 
Spikes” is the prologue to the book of the 
same title. 


By FRANK O’ROURKE 


holes atid rough spots. They stuck two 
white flags on the base lines about 
three hundred feet down each one, and 
home plate was just ahead of an over- 
hanging screen which trapped all foul 
balls and kept them from going back 
over the track into the grandstand. 
They ran a few horse races and had 
the free acts, and then it was three 
o'clock and time for the ball game. 
That is how it was, and still is, at those 
ball games. 

I was playing shortstop on my town 
team that year. I was still in college 
and considered one of the best hitters 
and fielders in our part of the state with 
a good chance to make the grade in 
professional ball; and I was chockfull 
of the old college try and fight that 
made me give everything on every play 
with all of my two hundred pounds. 
Our team was composed of boys like 
myself, young and tough and full of 
vinegar. We'd licked everything in our 


“| [Jumped up and waited for him. 
} was ready for anything and | 
could hear the crowd roar and | 
hnew they were all with me.” 


part of the state and after this fair game 
with the Carry-Carriers, the traveling 
outfit, we were heading for the state 
tournament. We knew they had a ball 
club made up of old pros whe had 
slowed down too much for double A 
ball or better, but made more 
money with this traveling team than 
they could in any kind of ball from 
Class A down. 

That was the situation on a hot Au- 
gust afternoon. We finished our bat- 
ting practice before the Carriers came 
from their bus and took over the other 
dugout and loosened up their arms. 
While the crowd filtered across the race 
track, we sat in our dugout and 
watched them warm up and take their 
batting practice. They looked like old 
men to us; and maybe they were in a 
sense. They only hit four apiece, mostly 
easy taps and bloopers onto the short 
grass. They finished batting in fifteen 
minutes and walked off the field; and 
we grinned knowingly at one another 
and I remember how we said, “Oh, 
brother! Will we tie the can on these 
has-beens!” 

We took a snappy infield workout, 
burning the ball around the bases, 
scooping up the grounders, yelping at 
one another and looking like a million 
dollars; and when we finished and their 
turn came, their manager, a wrinkled 
man in a dirty overlarge suit, walked 
to the plate and their infield trotted out 


who 
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and started the workout. Their man- 
ager hit easy grounders with handle 
hops and they fielded slowly, missing 
half, barely making their pegs good 
from base to base. They looked terrible, 
worse than cow pasture ball, and the 
crowd behind us growled that old re- 
frain about “what kind of punks did 
the fair board get to play our boys? 
This won't be no game. We'll beat ‘em 
fifteen runs.” So they finished their in- 
field practice and while we waited for 
the tumblers to end their free act and 
the managers conferred with the um- 
pires, I placed the Carrier players in 
my mind, trying to remember how each 
one had hit and fielded. 

Being a shortstop, I had particularly 
watched theirs work out at his posi- 
tion. He was a big, broad-shouldered 
man with small hips and legs that 
looked fragile but were really full of 
knotty muscle. He wasn’t young; there 
was grey in his hair under the cap and 
he moved with great deliberation, field- 
ing easy ground balls and tossing them 
carelessly to first. But his face made me 
look time after time; it was browned 
and seamed and filled with some old, 
old knowledge that, to me, was beyond 
anything I could understand. It was a 
tired and resigned look as if he didn’t 
care who game or how he 
played. He had a big nose and a wide 
mouth and I could see the small white 
scars around his ears and along his 
jaw. His hands were big and wide, 
and looking closely, I could tell that his 
fingers had been broken and were bent 
and gnarled like an old-time catcher’s. 
I watched this big man labor through 
infield practice and tap four balls in 
hitting drill, and I told myself that I 
had him whipped all around the board. 


W: took the field and the umps 


called the batteries and the game 
started. I played a deep short and on 
this fair grounds diamond, because the 
infield hadn't been skinned back deep 
enough, I played a good eight feet on 
the grass. I was fast and could charge 
a ground ball in plenty of time, and 
besides, I could go either way and back 
for those short bloop Texas leaguers 
they'd hitting in practice. The 
second baseman was another boy my 
age—nineteen—and we knew each other 
completely, or so we thought, and he 
was playing very deep too. We had a 
Lefty working for us and he toed the 
rubber and took the sign, and we got 
under way. 

Five minutes later I had learned the 
first of a great many lessons. Those old 
men, in their slow and seemingly bun- 
gling way, had fooled us nicely. Their 
lead-off man tapped at an inside ball 
and it dribbled lazily toward me. I 
charged the ball, made a fast pickup, 
and burned a perfect peg to first. That 


won the 


been 


old man beat my throw by two feet. He 
wasn't so slow. So I went back to deep 
short again, and the second hitter did 
the same thing and they had men on 
first and second; and that was when I 
slowly realized that they were playing 
me for a sucker. Those men could lay 
a ball where they wanted it, off pitch- 
ing like Lefty's who was hot stuff in 
our neck of the weods but just another 
busher to them. And then the other 
shortstop came up, slouched back from 
the plate, and I edged up to the skinned 
line and told myself, “Let him lay a 
slow one at me.” 

Lefty took the sign for his hook; and 
in all honesty, he did have a good 
curve that broke fast and cut down- 
ward with a nasty spin. This big grey- 
haired man didn’t swing until I thought 
the ball was in our catcher’s mitt; and 
then he seemed to explode that black 
bat and the ball was a streaking bullet 
going over second, going on a line be- 
tween our right and center fielders. I 
backed up second and the long peg 
came in to Tommy, but this big man 
had rounded second and beat the short 
third with a beautiful inside 
that showed me a quick, 


peg to 


hook 


slide 


dust-filtered picture of him going in, 


legs perfect, and suddenly standing on 
his feet, all slouched over, dusting his 
pants with those big hands and staring 
with sleepy, half-closed eyes at our 
third baseman who had him 
three feet with the tag. 

We held him on third. The next two 
hitters flied out to short center and the 
third out was a topped grounder to 
Lefty. I tossed my glove back on the 
grass and met him coming out from 
third. He gave me a level, unsmiling 
look and spoke in a soft voice that 
had no feeling or lift to it; it was just 
a voice but somehow I remembered 
every word. He said, “Kinda siow in- 
field, son,” and went around me and 
picked up his old, dried out, ragged 
glove 

I played through three innings be- 
fore | knew what he meant; and if he 
hadn't spoken to me again when we 
came to bat in the fourth, I would not 
have caught on. They seemed to fold 
up after scoring two in the first and 
from then on hit fly ballg.and ground 
balls and we got them out. But we 
didn’t score; and in the fourth I played 
up close and threw out two of them or. 
those dinky ground balls. But the third 
man came up and swung his bat in a 
long end hold and I edged toward sec- 
ond because I figured, he’d swing late. 
Lefty took the signal ‘for his fast ball 
and the big man, coaching third, called 
in that expressionless voice, “All right, 
Doc,” and as Lefty delivered, the hit- 
ter shortened his hold and chopped the 
ball to my right, between me and our 
third sacker, where I should have been 


missed 


it I hadn’t tried second guessing. The 
next man flied out and as he passed 
me, the big man said softly, {Your 
catcher crossed you up, son,” and went 
on by with that sad, old look. 

Then I understood. He was trying to 
help me play the game. He had stolen 
our catcher’s signals and was giving 
voice relay signals to the hitters, and 
the hitter had taken the signal, watched 
me shift, and crossed me up. Then I 
began to understand that this big, quiet 
man knew more baseball than I would 
ever learn and I was a fool if I didn’t 
listen to him. 


| KNEW they were playing with us, 
making it a close game for the benefit 
of the fans, just as the Monarchs and 
Globe Trotters and the other fast-trav- 
eling teams played when they came 
through our country, so that we would 
invite them back the following year. I 
caught a slow curve on the outside 
corner in our half of the fourth and 
stretched it to a double when the ball 
bounced in a gopher hole on the right 
field line and their fielder juggled it 
momentarily. I made my slide and 
stood up, slapping dust, and grinned at 
the big man. 

“I caught that one,” I said. 

“Good hit,” he said evenly. “How'd 
you guess it?” 

“He wiggled his glove,” I said. “I 
watched him three innings. He does 
when he throws that slow hook.” 

“Good eyes,” he said, moving back 
tc position. 

I felt pretty cocky and took my lead 
and the pitcher turned, off the rubber, 
and grinned at me; and then the big 
man moved with deceptive speed, cut- 
ting in behind me, took the underhand 
flip from their second baseman and 
tagged me out by five feet. 

“Watch the ball,” he said tonelessly. 
“Don’t start no jaw-act when you're 
feeling so good.” 

I walked off the field without an- 
swering. My pride was hurt. I had 
been a sucker for the oldest gag in the 
game, the old hidden ball trick. He 
talked to me and I forgot the ball, and 
their second sacker held it until I had 
my lead, all fat and dumb and happy, 
and then they lowered the boom. I was 
a prime hick from Podunk. When I 
reached the third base sideline and 
tried to ignore the scorching yells from 
my hometown fans, I turned and looked 
at him. He was crouched so easily at 
short, not smiling, and I thought that 
any man who knew baseball as he did 
was wasting his time in the bush 
leagues. 

The game went along smoothly and 
they gave the fans double their money's 
worth. We scored in the sixth on a 
single, a sacrifice, and another single 

(Continued on page 44) 





i iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


iM ROSEANNA McCOY (Produced by 
Samuel Goldwyn. Directed by Irving 
Reis. Released by RKO.) 


Sam Goldwyn here sets about to 
prove that Bill Shakespeare had no 
corner on the star-crossed-lovers story. 
For the young folk who love in the face 
of a family feud, Goldwyn nominates 
Roseanna McCoy (Joan Evans) and 
Johnse Hatfield (Farley Granger). 

Roseanna McCoy is based on the fa- 
mous Hatfield-McCoy feud that kept 
the muskets blazing in our southern 
hills for many years. As the movie gets 
under way, a temporary truce has been 
declared, but violence breaks out all 
over again when Johnse Hatfield car- 
ries off Roseanna McCoy. Naturally, 
Mr. Goldwyn sees to it that his hero 
and heroine come out of the fireworks 
in better condition than Romeo and 
Juliet did. 

The story here is pretty thin and 
relies chiefly on a melodramatic mood 
to carry it along. But you may want to 
see the film for the graceful perform- 
ance 14-year-old Joan Evans gives in 
the title role. This is Joan’s first movie 
assignment, but you can bet your bob- 
by-sox it won't be her last. 


SWORD IN THE DESERT (Universal- 
International. Written and produced 
by Robert Buckner. Directed by 
George Sherman.) 


This story of the British-Jewish strug- 
gle in Palestine during the enforcement 
of the mandate (the period of British 
control) looks distractingly like a rip- 
snorting cowboy-Indian clash in Pales- 
tinian clothing. 

Stephen McNally plays an aggres- 
sive young fighter in the Jewish under- 
ground, assigned to smuggling a group 
of illegal immigrants past the British 
blockade. Marta Toren, a new Swedish 
actress, is attractive and convincing as 
an underground radio broadcaster who 
needles the British authorities. 

Dana Andrews turns up in Humphrey 
Bogart’s old shoes, playing a _hard- 
boiled American captain of a ship en- 
gaged in transporting refugees to Pales- 
tine. The captain’s in this strictly for 
cold cash—no ideals at stake. (The 
shoes fit Bogey better.) 

Producer Robert Buckner was right 
in presuming there was dramatic screen 
material in the late conflict in Palestine. 
But he has been too timid to define the 
real issues clearly and has skipped 


gingerly around the facts of who was 
fighting whom and why, relying chiefly 
on gunpowder to make a movie for 
him. 

With any problem as many-sided as 
the British-Jewish-Arab relations, it is 
naturally difficult to make a clear-cut 
distinction between good and evil, be- 
tween heroes and villains. Apparently 
Mr. Buckner wished to salute the cour- 
age of the Jewish underground in his 
story. Taking this stand meant approv- 
ing the underground cause and dis- 
crediting the British army. But for fear 
of treading on anyone’s toes, he runs 
around in circles giving the British half- 
hearted pats on the back as well-mean- 
ing fellows at the same time he is cast- 
ing them as villains. For instance, a 
Jewish underground group attacks and 
all but annihilates a British camp on 
Christmas Eve when the “well-meaning 
fellows” are singing carols. 

Making the Jewish underground out 
as a valiant band protesting the de- 
crees of a pompous, heartless British 
army and at the same time apologizing 
for putting the British in a bad light 
makes this seem a phoney story. Mr. 
Buckner can’t eat his cake and have it. 
He can’t play on one side and expect 
us to believe he thinks the other side 
are good fellows, too. 
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By the way, whatever happened to 
the Arabs in these parts? We briefly 
glimpsed only one or two in the whole 
movie, and they were drawn simply as 
amiable, comic fellows. You'd never 
guess the Arabs were an important 
party in the Middle-Eastern conflict. 
Mr. Buckner does not suggest either 
that all the Jewish population was not 
in sympathy with the underground ac- 
tivities. ‘ 

There’s a major facia] boner, too. 
At one point, a British officer comments 
that the mandate expires in two more 
months. The mandate expired on May 
15, 1948, but between the officer's 
speech and the end of the mandate, 
the British boys are seen celebrating 
Christmas. That’s not how our calendar 
works. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “Lost Boundaries. “~~ 
The Heiress. 4@Christopher Columbus. 
vvrThe Window. ““Blue Lagoon. 
w-The Fallen Idol. “/ Obsession. ~” 
Saints and Sinners. @“Strange Bargain. 
“Top o' the Morning. “I Married a 
Communist. Slattery’s Hurricane. #” 
Black Magic. “Under Capricorn. 

Comedy: “I Was a Male War Bride. 
Father Was a Fullback. 

Musical: “In the Good Old Summer- 
time. “You're My Everything. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Complexion troubles may begin 
From the grime upon your skin. 
Creams and lotions can‘t replace 
Soap and water for your face. 














Wash your face at least twice a day with mild soap and 
warm water. Rinse with cold water. Healing lotions or medi- 
cated creams for “spots” should be used only on a clean face. 





More than 9,000 Awards 


Cash Awards more than $15,000 


What 
to Do 


1. Ask your teacher to help you select 
your best work to be entered for 
Scholastic Awards. 

. Consult the Rules Booklets for the 
fields you wish to enter—Art, Writing 
(including Journalism), and Photog- 
raphy. If your teacher does not re- 
ceive the proper Rules Booklet by 
October 15, request one from Scho- 
lastic Awards, 7 E. 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. Be sure to state field 
you wish to enter. 

. If you live where there are Scholastic 
Regional Awards sponsored by de- 
partment stores (for Art and Photog- 
raphy) or by newspapers (for Writ- 
ing), enter the Regional. Regionals 
which had been arranged at press- 
time are listed on the opposite page. 

. If you live outside a sponsored region, 
plan to enter for the National Awards, 
Note deadlines on the next page. 


ly 


Join the 
26th Annual March 
to the 1950 


SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


Hundreds of Merit Certificates 


Nearly 100 scholarships valued at $40,000 


Awards 


Exhibits 


Publication 


Classifications Open in Art and Photography 


. Oils 


11. Prints 


. Transparent Water Colors 12. Cartooning 
3. Opaque Water Colors (including 13. Dress Fabric Design 


Tempera and Govache) 14. General Design 
. Pastels, Colored Chalk, Charcoal 15. Costume Design 


. Crayon 


. Linoleum Block Printing 21. 


16. Posters & Advertising Art 
. Black Drawing Ink 17. Lettering 
. Colored Drawing Inks 18. Sculpture 
. Pencil Drawings 19. Ceramics & Ceramle Sculpture 
. Colored Pencil Drawing 20. Fabric Decoration 


Handcraft 


For most classifications, cash awards are: 
Ist, $50; 2nd, $25; 3rd, $15, with vary- 
ing numbers of honorable mention and 
commendation awards, 


Department store sponsors exhibit re- 
gional award-winning art and photog- 
raphy. More than 1,300 national winners 
will be shown in the National High 
School Art Exhibition at Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa. National photog- 
raphy winners will be shown in Rocke- 


feller Plaza, New York City. 


Newspaper sponsors publish some award- 
winning writing. Many winning stories 
and articles will be published in Literary 
Cavalcade and other Scholastic Maga- 
zines. 


22. Weaving 
23. Jewelry 
24. Metalcraft 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


. News 

. School or Camp Activities 
. Animals 

Sports 

Community or Social Life 
. Scenic View 

. Portrait 

. Still Life 

. Color Transparencies 


SPONAusaon — 





Classifications in 
Writing and Journalism 


. Short Story 
Essay 
Poetry 


THE 1950 CO-SPONSORS 


By sponsoring classifications and giving valuable national 
awards, a group of leaders in industry are helping to make 
a bigger Art Awards program possible this year. We are 

proud to announce the following 
Short-Short Story 


Gow es NATIONAL ART CO-SPONSORS 


Humor AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC, 
. Autobiographical Sketch AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP, INC. 
leaned Medial THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
pers THE AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
Historical Article AMERICAN SILK MILLS 

ANSCO, INC. 
. Current Events Report MILTON BRADLEY CO 
- Radio Script EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
. News Story HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 
. Feature Story C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
. Editorial O-P CRAFT COMPANY 
. Sports Writing SCULPTURE HOUSE, N. Y. C. 
. Interview STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
. Column 





COENnousawen = 


F. WEBER CO. 
WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


NATIONAL WRITING CO-SPONSORS 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CC 
lL. E. WATERMAN CO. 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


National Closing Date for 

Writing Awards—March 1, 1950 

National Closing Date for Art and ° 
Photography Awards — March 15, ; 
1950 A group of leading department stores will hold regional 





exhibitions of art and photography and give students the 


Closing dates for Regional Awards are earlier. 
opportunity of local recognition of their talents. At press- 


See Rules Booklets. All Scholastic Awards are 


approved by the Committee on Contests, Nation- 
al Association of Secondary School Principals. 


ALABAMA (State) 

Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) 

Bullock's, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) 

The Moy Co., Denver 
CONNECTICUT (State) 

The Hortford Courant, Hartford 
DELAWARE (State) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (Washington) 
Frank R. Jelleff Inc., Washington 

FLORIDA (Southern) 
Burdine’s, Miami 
FLORIDA (Central) 
Maas Brothers, Tampa and St. Petersburg 
GEORGIA (State) 
Rich’s, Inc., Atlanta 
ILLINOIS (Chicago) 
State Street Council 
ILLINOIS (North Central) 
Block & Kuh! Co., Peoria 
HLINOIS (Northeastern) 
Wieboldt's, Evanston 
ILLINOIS (Du Page and Southern Cook counties) 
Wieboldt’s, Ook Pork 
INDIANA (State) 
The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 
IOWA (State) 
Younkers, Des Moines 
KANSAS (State) 
The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichite 
LOUISIANA (State) 
Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 


time the roster of co-sponsors is as follows: 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 


MARYLAND (State) 

Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Baltimore 
MICHIGAN (State) 

Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 
MINNESOTA (State) 

The Dayton Company, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI (State) 

R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 
MISSOURI (Western) 

Emery, Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) 

Stix, Boer & Fuller, St. Louis 
NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) 

Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 
NEW YORK (South Central) 

Hills, Mclean & Hoskins, Binghamton 
NEW YORK (Mid-Hudson Valley) 

Luckey, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie 
NEW YORK (Central Western) 

Sibley, Lindsoy & Curr, Rochester 
OHIO (Northeastern) 

The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OHIO (Southern) 

The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 
OKLAHOMA (State) 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) 

Meier & Frank Co., Portland 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) 

Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) 

Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 
PENNSYLVANIA (Central) 

L. L. Stearns & Sons, Williamsport 


TEXAS (Southeastern) 

Foley's, Houston 
TEXAS (Northeastern) 

Sanger Brothers, Dallas 
TEXAS (Northern) 

W. C. Stripling Co., Fort Worth 
WASHINGTON (State) 

Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 
WEST VIRGINIA (State) 

The Diamond, Charleston 
WISCONSIN (State) 

Schuster’s, Milwaukee 


LY 


Newspapers Sponsoring the 
Regional Scholastic Writing Awards 


Birminghdm (Alc.) Post 
Denver (Colo.) Post 
Hartford (Conn.) Covrant 
Atlenta (Ga.) Constitution 
Peoria (Il.) Star 

New Orleans (La.) Stotes 
Boston (Mass.) Traveler 
Detroit (Mich.) News 
Knickerbocker (N. Y.) News 
Akron (O.) Beacon Journal 
Cleveland (O.) Press 

$t. Lovis (Mo.) Star-Times 
Newark (N. J.) News 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press 
Newport News (Va.) Daily Press 
Washington (D. C.) Stor 
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Flashing Spikes 
(Continued from page 40) 


by Lefty, our pitcher. By that time I 
had got his name from our scorebook- 
Bjorland—and was over my anger at be- 
ing caught off second. Each time we 
traded positions he had something to 
offer always sober-faced, 
voiced, and as the game went on there 
seemed to be something else on his face, 
a kind of fine-drawn fear of some old 
memory that threatened to come out 
and bother him. 


W: came in to hit in the last of the 


seventh, and while we wiped sweaty 
and sucked lemons and drank 
from our water bucket, and the fans 
talked in a loud hum all around us, I 
saw one of the old-time baseball fans 
in the county come running on his short 
legs. He ducked through the crowd and 
under the fence and stood beside our 
manager, talking a blue streak, waving 
his short arms and glaring out at Bjor- 
land, his face red and sweating with 
righteous anger. I walked over, won- 
dering what had got his goat, and 
heard his words tumbling out: 

“—didn’t know till I went over and 
saw their lineup. Then I had to watch 
him for three innings. Sam, that’s the 
Dane Bjorland of the old Black Socks. 
I tell you, that’s him.” 

Then I knew. Every boy who played 
and loved baseball knew the Black 
Socks, knew how they threw the World 
Series a long time ago and almost 
ruined baseball, and were kicked out 
of organized ball forever. I had first 
read about them when I was a ten-year- 
old kid playing midget ball, and I knew 
their names by heart; and here, like an 
old ghost from the forgotten past, play- 
ing out his string on a dusty, bumpy 


me, even- 


faces 


small town diamond was one of those 
great men, a man who led his league 
in fielding and hitting, a man who 
threw away a magnificent career for a 
few dollars he never received. I turned 
and stared at Dane Bjorland, and every 
man on the team heard the words pass- 
ing along the fence and turned, mouth 
open, to see a ghost walk. ¢ 

I thought, “And he has the guts to 
tell me how to play.” 
than I 
knew, and I had vet to read my Ameri- 
can history and temper it with the hid- 
den the truth. But I 
young, and burned up. And I stared 
at him 

Along the fence line the murmurs 
began and then someone yelled, “Start 
riding them. We can lick this bunch 
of hasbeens.” Then the same voice 
rolled into a harsh shout: 

“Where's your black 
land!” 


I was young then, younger 


wisdom of was 


socks, Bijor- 


That was the beginning. I watched 
him when the yelling started because 
there was a difference between these 
shouts and the ordinary razzing you 
hear at any ball game. This had an 
ugly, deep, angry tone; and he knew it. 
He had to; but he didn’t turn that big 
head or make a move. He just settled 
back and waited for play to start. 

Their manager came around the 
catcher and stood beside ours and I 
heard him say, “Took you longer to 
recognize him than I expected, Mr. 
Ronson.” 

Sam said, “He’s not supposed to play 
baseball.” 

“Organized ball,” their manager said, 
speaking as if he had an old and well- 
used speech to give. “Not bush league.” 

“All right,” Sam said harshly. “But 
you get this, buddy. I've got a bunch 
ot fine boys on my ball team and I 
don’t want him talking to ‘em, you 
hear, or even coming close to ‘em.” 

“I understand,” their manager said. 
“I just wanted to get it settled now.” 

“Yeah,” Sam said nastily. “We've got 
three innings left, mister. Maybe we 
ain't got it settled.” 

Their manager looked at Sam for a 
moment, and then went away. 

Someone behind the wire yelled, 
“That's the way to tell em, Sam. We'll 
fix him.” 

We didn’t get a man on in the sev- 
enth, and when I ran out and passed 
him, he looked at me and didn’t speak. 
But I was young and righteous, and I 
knew what was right and wrong. I said, 
“Thanks for the advice, Bjorland.” 

He said, “That's all right, son.” 

“Yeah, thanks,” I said. “I'll be 
darned sure I don’t follow it... your 
Way. 

He turned and stared at me, and I 
saw that old pained look touch and 
grey his face and for a moment I felt 
very small; and then someone yelled, 
“Don't take nothing from him, Bill!” 

I was our. state’s intercollegiate 
heavyweight champion, too. And I 
knew it; how I knew it then. I guess he 
for he looked at me and 
then turned and went across the field to 
the third base coaching box. I threw 
my practice pegs and all the time I 
could hear them giving him unadulter- 
ated fury from that fence, a few short 
feet back of the coaching box. I knew 
that it took courage to stand out there 
and take it, when he could go to the 
dugout; but he stood there and ignored 
them. 

Our second baseman took the peg 
and tossed it to me, and we ran up to 
the pitcher's mound for our pep talk. 
Our second baseman said, “We'll get 
that baby, Bill. What's he trying to tell 
you?” 

“Nothing,” I said, “now.” 

They another run in the 


understood, 


scored 


eighth and led us three to one. We 
didn’t score in our half, and they failed 
in the ninth, and we came in to do or 
die; and when we passed each other 
between innings he didn’t speak. But 
he looked at me. That same even, grey 
look. It made me boil over. I was the 
first hitter in the ninth and the fans 
were yelling for a rally. 

I went up there to hit or else, and 
they dusted me off. I hit the dirt and 
got up, moving for their pitcher, and 
then I knew that was childish because 
I had asked for it, showing my eager- 
ness to hit so boldly. I stepped into 
the box and tried to calm my nerves. I 
could see him at short, waiting for the 
pitch, big, quiet and ready. I took a 
strike and a ball, and then I knew what 
I was going to do. I hit the next pitch 
on the nose, a long liner into right- 
center, and took off. 

I rounded first and saw their center 
fielder just getting the ball, and I dug 
for second. He was waiting for the 
throw, straddling the bag and giving 
me plenty of room for my slide. The 
peg was coming in and I saw him 
there, cool and capable, and I went 
into him with my spikes high, aiming 
straight for his legs. I felt the spikes 
hit his stockings and then flesh, and I 
made my grab for the bag and caught 
it as I drove him off his feet on his side 
in the dust. The ball hit his glove and 


bounced off, and I was safe. 


| JUMPED up and waited for him. I 
was ready for anything and I could 
hear the crowd roar and I knew they 
were all with me; it was a strange, 
furious feeling. 

He rolled over and sat in the dust, 
and I saw the blood come out on his 
torn stockings and run down the out 
side. He looked up at the base umpire 
and said, “Time,” in that even voice. 

Their pitcher came over and their 
infield gathered around him, and he 
said, “Get the kit.” 

One of them waved at the dugout 
and their manager ran out with a big 
first-aid kit. He rolled down his stock- 
ings and the inner sweat socks, and I 
looked at his legs and saw the criss 
thickly, laid and 
and bumps from a thousand spikes bit- 


crossed, scars welts 
ing into his legs over the years; and 
then I was sick in my stomach. I 
turned away and crouched on the bag 

He sat there in the hot dust and 
poured the disinfectant on his legs and 
cleaned them, and wrapped the clean 
white bandages on them; and got to his 
feet. Their manager said softly, “Okay, 
Dane?” 

“Okay,” he said. “Okay.” 

Their manager said, “Not so bad this 
time,” and went back to the dugout. 

I had to turn then, for play was 





starting. I saw him walk straight but 
with great pain to his position and 
turn, crouching down. The blood came 
through the bandages and caked fresh 
on his socks; and I looked at it and 
then at his face and understood a great 
deal. The crowd was roaring, enjoying 
every bit of it, and I wondered how 
many times he had gone through this 
same inevitable sequence: - starting a 
game and being recognized and then 
waiting for the spikes at second base 

. and never backing up. Those num- 
berless scars told how much he had 
ever backed up. 

I looked at him and said, “Mr. Bjor- 
land, I’m sorry.” 

He looked at me and I saw some- 
thing flicker behind those grey eyes, 
something warm and real. He said, 
“Why, son?” 

“I—” I said. “I don’t know, Mr. Bjor- 
land. But I am.” 

“Forget it, son,” he said evenly. 
“Some things never get paid for.” 

Then we started play and our second 
baseman singled to center and I had no 
time to tell him. I came home standing 
up and the crowd roared at me and I 
sat in the dugout and felt miserable. 
Everybody was yelling, “Good boy, 
Bill,” and “That’s the way to show 
him, Bill,” and I wanted to go home 
and cry. 


Then that little red-faced fan who | 


found him out came over and patted 
me on the back and said, “That’s show- 
ing him how we feel, Bill. Just wait till 
the game’s over. We'll show that crook 
how we like guys like him, playing 
with decent boys.” 

I looked at him and then I didn't 
dare talk. I got up and went to the 
water bucket, and watched the game. 

Their pitcher walked two men and 
the bases were full, with no one down, 
one run to tie and two to win. Our next 
hitter flied out to first base. I turned 
and watched Bjorland, and he moved 
to his left a little and spoke to his 
pitcher in that soft, low voice. I could 
see the blood on his stockings, bright 
and red, and I wondered how he could 
stand up. Then their pitcher delivered 
and our hitter, the catcher, laid plenty 
of wood on the ball. 

It was a white streak past their 
pitcher, heading for center field, a sure 
hit, and the ball game. But he was 
there, waiting all the time. He made a 
long dive and the ball hit and stuck in 
that ragged glove, and he rolled over 
and trotted two steps and doubled our 
man off second. The game was over, 
ended by the finest kind of baseball, 
the kind you never see at the county 
fairs or on the little town diamonds, 
the kind that means the best. And then 
the crowd started to growl. 

I have always been proud of that 
afternoon, at least that part of it. I ran 


Ste dh seston 


eel 


across the infield te him and stood be- 
side him, and he watched me quietly. 
I put my hand on his shoulder and 
grabbed his free hand and shook it. I 
said, “That was a beautiful play, Mr. 
Bjorland. I wish you could tell me more 
about playing short.” 

They had started across the infield, 
all of them, and I turned sideways and 
looked at them; and I think my face 
showed how I felt. I weighed two hun- 
dred pounds and I could fight like hell 
itself when riled, and my last name was 
Riley and they knew me too well. They 
stopped and looked at us, and then 
broke up and the mob became a good 
baseball crowd. 


I dropped my hand from his shoul- 
der and he said, “Thanks, son.” 

“No,” I said, “Let me thank you.” 

He bent over and picked up his 
ragged glove and rubbed his scarred 
crooked nose and then he smiled at me, 
and I saw the warmth and good feeling 
in his eyes, where it-had been hidden 
for so long. He said to me, “Son, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if you make the 
big show.” 

I said, “If I had somebody to tell me 
how to play this game right, I might 
make it, Mr. Bjorland.” 

“Sometimes,” he said thickly, “some- 
times I think it'll never get paid for. 
Maybe it will.” 











WANTED! 


NEW RADIO SCRIPT WRITERS 


Here’s Your Chance to Get Started on a Profitable Career 
in Radio — by proving your ability as a script writer 


You can win valuable 
cash awards and national 


recognition by entering 


SCHOLASTIC’S 
Radio Script Writing Contest 
again sponsored by 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


—the world’s largest producer of profes- 
sional recording discs and magnetic re- 
cotding tape. Audiodi Audiotap 
enable the school recordist to make pro- 
fessional-quality recordings for use in the 
classroom, radio workshop and educa- 
tional broadcasting station. 





Radio producers and directors are always 
looking for new script writers. And many 
of today’s students are destined to become 
the top-bracket writers for tomorrow's hit 
shows of the air. 

If you can write, and are interested in a 
radio career, Scholastic Magazines’ nation- 
wide Radio Script Writing Contest offers 
you a real opportunity to prove your abil- 
ity ..s and get valuable cash prizes, as well! 


Ask your teacher for full particulars, 


and sign up for this contest today! 


TEACHERS: Be sure to follow the progress of the 


contest, and to keep informed on all phoses of disc 
ond tape retording, by reading ‘‘Audio Record.’ 
This monthly publicotion is yours for the asking, 
without cost or obligation. If you're not already on 


ovr mailing list, simply send us @ penny post cord 
giving your nome ond title. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE 
NEW YORK 22.N. 1 
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DiMag’ in Person 


You explain who you are and what 

you want. You get a little opposi- 
tion, but you break the man down. He 
sets a date and on the appointed hour 
you show up at the press entrance. 

A watcher out front calls the office 
and out comes a secretary. He takes you 
past the press gate, through a private 
door at the right, and down into the 
underworld of the Yankee Stadium. 
There are long, wide passageways, 
many dips and turns, guards all over. 

Then you come to the dressing room. 
It’s a huge room, kind of bare in the 
middle, and clean as a whistle. Set 
along the walls are huge, open, wooden 
stalls, in each of which is a ball player 
getting dressed for the game. 


CHECKER PLAYER 


You look around, and there he is— 
Joe DiMaggio! He is hunched over a 
small table, studying something with 
another player. You walk across the 
room and you see that Joe is playing 
checkers. His opponent is Charlie Kel- 
ler, 

Joe looks up. “Joe,” your guide says, 
“this is the sports editor of Scholastic 
Magazines. He wants to have a chat 
with you.” Keller quickly gets up and 
walks away. The guide disappears and 
you're alone with DiMaggio. 

You look at his deeply bronzed face 
with its bold features. His lips are 
drawn tight and his eyes are slightly 
narrowed. Suddenly you realize he is 
mad. He shuts the checker board with 
a snap and the checkers fly in all direc- 
tions. He gets up and strides over to 
his locker. 

He sits down on a chair and you pull 
up a stool. “Why don’t they tell me 
about these things?” he snaps. “I’ve 
been giving interviews since 5 o'clock 
(it is now 7:20). You just can’t relax 
before a game anymore.” 

That tips you off to the fact that the 
front office had forgotten to tell Joe 
about your date with him. You explain 
this to Joe and he relaxes a bit. He 
smiles for the first time and you begin 
the interview. 

Question: What was the most thrill- 
ing game you ever played in? 

“That’s a tough one to answer when 
you've been playing ball as long as I 


Fie: you call the Yankee office. 


Joe DiMaggio in action 


have. But I do remember a game last 
season against the Red Sox. We had to 
win that game to stay in the race. I 
came to bat in the tenth inning with the 
score tied 6-6, two out, and the bases 
loaded. 

“It had been a tough day for me. My 
heel was paining me severely, my knees 
were swelling, and I felt a charley-horse 
coming on. And there I was with a 
chance to win the game. The count 
went to three and one, and I decided 
to swing at the next pitch no matter 
where it was. 

“It came up straight and soft and I 
let go with everything I had. The ball 
shot off the bat like a cannon, straight 
for the stands—then curved foul. “There 
goes my homer,’ I thought, for the bat- 
ter who hits a foul homer seldom ever 
comes back with a real one. The odds 
are about 100 to one. 

“The pitcher wound up, let go, and 
again I swung. I didn’t think I met the 
ball too well. But as I lit out for first, I 
looked up—and what do you know! I 
saw the ball sinking into the left center 
field stands.” 


GREATEST CATCH 


Question: What do you think was the 
greatest catch you ever made? 

“I'd say the one I pulled on Hank 
Greenberg in 1939 in the Yankee Sta- 
dium. Hank sent a terrific shot directly 
toward the center field bleachers 457 
feet away. I turned and ran and ran 
and ran. I raced up the slope, with my 
back to the plate, glancing back now 
and then over my shoulder. Suddenly 
the wall loomed right in my face. I 
leaned against it, leaped high—and 
there was the ball in my glove.” 

Question: How did you feel when 
you were racking up that record 56- 
game hitting streak in 1941? 

“I didn’t feel anything until about 
the 20th game. Then every time at bat 
became a trial. My manager, Joe Mc- 


Carthy, was a big help. He never gave 
me the ‘take’ sign, no matter what the 
situation was. I was always permitted 
to hit away. 

“After I hit in my 44th straight game, 
tying: Willie Keeler’s record, I thought 
I was finished. That 45th game was 
against the Red Sox. In the first inning, 
I hit what I thought was a sure triple 
—but Stan Spence came up with an im- 
possible catch. In the third inning, my 
own little brother, Dom, robbed me of 
a single with a snatch off the grass-tops. 

“When I came up in the fifth, I was 
kind of discouraged. How long can a 
guy keep hitting the ball solidly? I took 
a ball, a strike, another strike, then I 
fouled one. The next pitch was a curve 
and I swung again. I didn’t have to 
follow the ball. That nice sharp ‘ping’ 
told me it was a homer.” 


HITTING ABILITY 


Question: Can you give any reason 
why you're such a great hitter? 

“I don’t kid myself. First of all, na- 
ture gave me a batter’s build—good 
eyes, arms, and especially wrists. Lefty 
O’Doul, my minor league manager at 
San Francisco, helped me a good deal 
when I first broke in. He taught me to 
keep my eye on the ball from the mo- 
ment it left the pitcher’s hand until it 
reached the plate. 

“My grip and wide stance developed 
naturally. My swing is somewhat shorter 
than that of the normal power hitter. 
But I get distance by my last moment 
wrist-snap and follow through.” 

Just then a buzzer rang. It was time 
for Joe to go out to batting practice. He 
stood up and we shook hands. “Good 
luck,” I said. He smiled and we walked 
to the door together.There were Yank- 
ees all around us now, kidding one an- 
other. Somebody made a crack at Yogi 
Berra and everybody laughed. All of 
them seemed very happy to be Yankees. 

HerRMaAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





Air Lines 


A Crosby radio show was going into 
rehearsal and the script called for Bing 
to say “Chloe” twice. 

Some wit conceived the idea of dress- 
ing a musician’s wife in rags, with her 
hair stringy and two front teeth blacked 
out. 

On the show itself, Bing, all unknow- 
ingly, spoke the required “Chloe, Chloe.” 
Then, from the wings, came the tattered 
woman, and in a raucous voice she 
yelled, “Well, what d’you want?” 

Bing did a quick double-take and 
then, with his accustomed savoir-faire, 
ad libbed: “How d’you like that? Bari- 
tones have been calling her for 20 years 
and she has to answer me!” 

Comedy Writers’ Show 


Woman’s Ways 


Nothing annoys a woman so much 
as having her friends drop in to find 


her house looking as it usually does. 
Quote 


Caught 


“Henry,” said the bank manager, 
“there'll be a vacancy here soon, and I’m 
thinking of giving your twin brother the 
job.” 

“My twin brother?” exclaimed Henry. 

“Yes, the one I saw watching the ball 
game yesterday while you were at your 
aunt’s funeral,” explained the manager. 

“Oh—er—yes,” said Henry. “I—I re- 
member! I'll go and hunt him up.” 

“Good!” said the manager. “And don’t 


come back till you’ve found him.” 
Watchman- Examiner 


Watch Those Words! 
Cookie: 
are certain.” 
Pookie: “Are you sure?” 
Cookie: “I'm certain!” 


Cansdian High News 


Fools 


“Wise men hesitate. 
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Voeabulary Pays Off 


A young army recruit, appalled at the 
eat contrast between barracks life and 
comfortable, cultured home life as 
the son of a Harvard professor, was 
feeling a little homesick. He wandered 
behind the barracks and slumped down 
on the steps to think. In a moment the 
top sergeant came around the corner 
and barked, “What are you doing here?” 
The boy leaped to his feet. 
procrastinating, sir.” 
The sergeant looked dubious, then 
said, “Well, O.K., just so you keep busy.” 


Classmate 


Good Question 


; 
A fool and his money are soon part- | 
did the | 
fool and the money ever get together | 


ed, or so they say. But how 


in the first place? 
Coronet 


Definition 


Pessimistic Indian: One who walks 
around with a wet blanket. 


MeCall Spirit 


Squelched 


A woman, having an upstairs room | 


painted, thought the painter was making 
slow progress. 
Listening at the foot of the stairs, she 
couldn’t hear a sound. 
“Painter,” she shouted, 
working?” 
“Yes, ma’am,” came the reply. 
“I can’t hear you.” 


“I'm not putting it on with a ham- | 


” 
mer! 
Dundee Evening Telegraph 


The South American Way 


A sudden change in a certain Latin 


American government sent an attaché | 


post haste to the U. S. in search of new 


military and diplomatic uniforms. The | 


“l'm—er— | 


“are you | 
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d annual 
competition 
IVORY SOAP SCULPTURE 


@ For the past two decodes, soop 
has become increasingly populor os 
o sculptural medium. To foster this 
creative urge, the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee announces its 
23d annual competition for small 
sculptures in Ivory Soap. 





izes 


@ Cash awards will be made in three 
classes—Junior (for those under 14 
years of age); Senior (14-18 years); 
Advanced (18 yeors or over—only 
non-professionals eligible.) 


@ Enter this interesting competition, 
which closes April 15, 1950. Write for 
combination entry blank and instruc- 
tion folder to National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee, Dept. B, 160 Fifth 
Aven.@, New York 16, N. Y. 


$3775 in cash pr 


Guard against 
perspiration odor 
this better way 
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smelling soaps, 
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Cuticura Soap 

leaves you feeling 

wonderfully clean 

and confident! Fin- 

ish with Juxurious- 

ly fragrant Cuticura 
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lasting daintiness. Buy Cuticura Soap al 
Talcum at druggists today! 
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designs he submitted to the clothiers | 


called for much braid, buttons, rosettes, 
festoons, and plumage. 
Uniforms for the various branches of 


government service were brought into 


being, until only one remained to be 
executed. It was more gorgeous than all 
the rest. There was a cocked hat of 
bright red, with an adornment of vivid 
green parrot feathers floating out behind; 
a double-breasted blue coat heavily em- 
bossed with gold lace on the cuffs, 
sleeves, breast, collar, and skirts. There 
were baggy crimson riding breeches with 
golden-braid seams, and a pair of shiny 
black patent leather riding boots with 
silver spurs, massive bullion epaulets 
and a white crossbelt with huge bright 
buckles. 

“Gorgeous!” exclaimed the bedazzled 
tailor. “I presume this uniform is for 
your cavalry?” 

“Indeed not!” the attaché retorted. 
“This is for our Secret Service!” 

Quote 


Kids! Put new zip into your sweoters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blankets, etd 
| see Make ‘em snappy with 2” genuine 
| athletic felt letters. Just Iron 'Em On! Dandy for 
| clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters Sc each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te stort the fad -order today. Free 
with every erder -letter and emblem pomphiet. 
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The Greatest Adventure Man Ever Lived 


brought to the screen in all its 
glorious excitement and spectacle 


FRANCIS L. SULLIVAN - LINDEN TRAVERS 
KATHLEEN RYAN ono DEREK BOND 


Ask your favorite theatre when it 
will show this fine motion picture 





